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The farous GEOGRAPHIC cover has mirrored the birth, growth, and 
untversciity of our Society's journal, save-Editor Wilbur E. Garrett, 
Foldout disploys early covers and presents all 353 with illustrations 
since the firstin July 1942 


Three Men Who Made the Magazine 


oe o foot back at NATIONAL GECARAPHIC'® first 100 years, E ‘dita 
ar-J pik Chorles AicCorry troces the special pufts of Alexander Graham 


it hert A. Grosvenor, and Melville Bell Grosvenor, three innovators 


Whom creative ides and tolented staffs gove shone to the journal 


The Greatest Job in the World? 


Poi Ty + Fy | is in = we Pear are ae eee ee ee ee - ' one 
if Curia CPA SPEC Of OOFISCLOW ATES, SOF Anociete Edito lose fide 


Pectiis Priinite comittents of our for-ronping writers and photographers 


Odyssey: The Art of Photography 
Crecariphic photographs as art are discussed by fine | WiTLStoOn, Associite 


Director ond Chief Curator of the Corcoran Gallery of Art in Woshington, DC 


Prom pust iv sired int orchives ane and ierstoff selected pictures fier iin 


tC chil hye rtf wall | he Seen i ort museum around rhe vor 


spooting the Geographic «ss: 
Through the veurs America’s top cartoonists have Hoked cec-nuttined fin at 
Geographic traditions. Humorist Roy Blount, [r., gives his own views 


Alexander Graham Bell 


Puliteer Prize-winning historian Robert V. Bruce brings alive the Scottish- 


DOM Gnterer wip pecme one of Aerio’. moat fiomows oventors ond a 


beloved teacher of the deaf Phot arose by iro Block 


Did Peary Reach the Pole? 3s: 


The claim of the great Arctic explorer hos been questioned for nearly a0 
Vers. Larowing onallav cerita de sources including Peary's now released digrv 


Wally Herbert —also o noted polar explorer—joins the debate 


Descendants of the Expeditions «.. 
Recounting touching moments of reconciliation, Bdward Peary Stafford, the 
explorer'’s grundson, ind Harvard Professer S. Allen Counter travel to 
Grecniund to meet the Eskimo families of Robert FE, Pear and his assistant 


Matthew A. Henson. Photographs by Bob Sacha 


New Atlas Unfurls Nation’s History «0 


President Gilbert At. Grosvenor announces tie publicotionof the Society's 


unprecedented HISTORICAL ATLAS OF THE UNITED STATES and the tlonatti 
ofa copy to each of the natian’s 35,000 schools with a mirth erode ara is 
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FTER SURVIVING A CLOSE CALL, people often say that “My life passed 
before my eves.” As | look al the covers on the following 

pages, much of my life passes before my eyes—from the death 
of Winston Churchill to the birth of the space age, from the 
boght shining promise of a postwar Kodachrome world to a 

. planet spinning in a cocoon of smog and acid rain. Though | 
cant relate to all of them, these covers mark o century of holding up to the 
world our uniquely objective publishing mirror 

They reflect equally the changing earth and the evolution of the NarionaL 
CrROGRAPHIC migazine. You Il find here every cover design of the past oontury. 
After afew understated, almost unreadable cover formats, the Victorian 
oak- and daurel-leaf border evolved and became a fixture for almost “0 years. 
On three issues the Amencan flag appeared. and on one a war savings bond 
advertised a national need. Bepinning.in September 1959. every cover except 
this issue's has featured » photograph or art. All since (9il) have been bordered 
in our trademark yellow, except the special lath issue on energy im Ys 

With this fast forward through our history we introduce the last issue of our 
first hundred years of publishing. [t's an msuc devoted to a oncc-im-a-century 
bit of introspection—halding up the murror to ourselves for a change, We 
look not just at what's old, but also at what's new about our past. 

Unlike the rare human who reaches LO), we're Jooking ahead to the next 
100 years. Our birthday gift to you, the members, will be the last three issues 
of this centennial vear. They will be extra thick. In October we look at the 
peopling of the earth. November will be devoted to exploration of this planet 
and beyond — highlighted by a tour-de-force map of Mount Everest and the 
Himalayas, December will present a state-of-this-carth report, which we 
hope will drive home the sad truth that we're not treating our planet as fit 
were the only home we have. We'll deal with the life-and-death environmental 
and population problems that will alfect all of us im the century ahead, and 
introduce people who are doing something about them and how thev're doing 
it. With December will be our latest wall map of the world, using a new 
projection that more accurately portrays this fragile sohere on flat paper. 

Those of us still here to: celebrate the end of our first century dedicate this 
issue to those who got us here. 
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N MAY 5, 1902. the volcano Pelée enupted on the Caribbean 
Is 





and of Martinique, releasing a-pall of superheated ash and 
steam that killed nearly every man, woman, and child in the 
French colonial city of St. Pierre. A convict who happened to 
F be confined in a dungeon 
and two or three others sur- 
yived, But at least 30,000 lives were lost 
When news of the disaster reached Wash- 
ington, Gilbert Hovey Grosvenor, the 
youthful Managing Editor of the monthly 
magazine of the National Geographic Soc- 
ety. telegraphed the Society's President, 
who was vacationing in Nova Scotia, toaskif 
he would approve spending $1 OOD to send a 
Iwo-man scientific expedition to the scene 
of the eruption. Grosvenor received the fol- 


lowing wire in repl\ 


(ro yourself to Martinique in interests 





of Magazine and. will pay your expenses 

This isthe opportunity of a lifetime 
seize tt. Start within 24 hours and fet the world hear from you as our representa 
ive, Leave Science to athers and give us detalis of diving interest beautifully 
Wusiraiea Oy photograply — Pee p 

— ALEXANDER GRAHAM BEL! 
Bell's telegram was the first true charter of this magazine, and every 

Editorsince Grosvenor has been guided by Bell's masterly instructions to be de- 
cisive and quick insending people and camerus all over the world to bring back 


“details of living interest beautifully illustrated by photographs.” 





When Bell became the second President of 
the National Gseagraphic Soctety in January 
L898, it had only about a thousand members, 
most of them in the District of Columbia, and 
debts of nearly $2,000, 

Bell did not want the job. He was not-a 
geographer, and he was occupied with his in- 
ventions—among innumerable other projects, 
he was attempting to invent the airplane 
through experiments with tetrahedral kites. 

As he later wrote m his diary, he became 
President of the Society only “in order to save 
it.” Family feelmg was involved also: The 
society § first President, who died m LB’, 
wis Bell's father-in-law, the lawyer and 


2S 


b ry 





entrepreneur Gardiner Greene Hubbard. 

Bell saw THe NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC MAGA- 
ZINE as the means of building. a great organiza- 
tion that would permit anyone who was 
interested in the world to participate, as a 
member of the Society, in its exploration and 
discovery, Hitherto the privilege of supporting 
the great private expeditions that fascinated 
the [{th-century public with reports of strange 
peoples, inaccessible places, and great 
ordeals had belonged to a few scientists and 
men of wealth. 

But Bell onderstood, as Gilbert Grosvenor 
remarked many years later, that “the simplest 
man takes pride in supporting research.” This 


National Geographic, September 1 ORa 
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ica, more than any other, has been the bases 
lar the growth of the Society and for the popu 
larity of its magazine, which will celebrate tts 
one hundredth anniversary next month 
Bell himself loved reading encyclopedias 

‘orlicles not too long. comstant change in the 
alwavs learning something 
' Though he may not 


subjects of thoueht 


lL have nor known helore 


have thought of tis pan iu exactly this way, he 


Ef Out to turn the Maeaee mito thie perpetual 
encyclopedia of current Knowledge that it has 
since heoome 

Crher members of the Board ot Managers 
Strenuousiy opposed COS Ene membershin 


fo Men anc 





WOThe hl whe had baat Qualification 





Three Who Made the Magasin 





1916 
Tire Society was soll young on June 14, 
Vit, whea [30 employees joined the Pre- 
parcdaess Parade ten months before Amer- 
oentered World War l. Phey morchid 
behind their young, dynamic “Chief,” Gil- 
bert A. Grosvenor, foreground, hiv wife, 
Eine, and Agstiutant Secretary George W, 
Nutehivon, Aired in 1899 by Society Presi- 
dent Alexander Graham Bell, Grrosvenor 
froansformed a small technical journal with 
acoculotion of about a thewsand inte a 
lavishly illustrated publication with a cir- 
culation today of F0,4 million. 





tor it other (han an intelligent interest in the 
world anc all that was init, but Bell prevailed. 

“Lean well remember... how the idea was 
laughed at that we should ever reach a mem- 
hership of ten thousand,” Bell said at the Na- 
tonal Geographic banquet in 1912. “Why, it 
was ridiculous!” 

Yel by 1912 the Society had increused ibs 
membership more than a hondredtold, to 
107000). Prudent management of the Socrety's 
lunds was providing an annual surplus ot 
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$43,000 to be devoted to the promotion of 
feographic science, 

All this, Bell sand, was primarily due to‘one 
mun, Gilbert-Grosvenor, who in hess than |4 
years had transtommed the NatONAL Greo- 
GRAPHIC Into “the greatest cdlucational journal 
of the world.” 

Orasvenor was an.unlikely condulate for 
such striking success. When Bell hired him on 
April Fools Day L899. he was 4 slender, cner- 


a | 


poetic 23-year-old preparatory-school teacher 
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WhO Did Made an Outstanding academe record 
und heen a famous tenms player at Amherst 
College m Mussachusetts but had not 4 single 
day of expenence m the magazine business, 

Bell had offered the opportunity to apply 
for the job to Oresvenor and his identical twin 
brother, Edwin, the younger twin by about an 
hour, planned a career as a lawyer, but Bert 
was deeply interested in Bell's offer. 

He was already in love with the Bells’ come- 
ly young daughter, Elsie May, whom he had 
fatten to know when her parents invited the 
twins to visit them in Nova Scotia in the sum- 
merofist?. [t was Elsie Bell who had sup- 
gested to her father that Bert might be the 
promising young man he had been looking for. 


ia, Ol breathing new life mto the 
GEogrRarsic, He also offered 


to put ip $87,000 in capital—the same amount 
Bell nnd Gardiner Greene Hubbard hed Jost 
In an wosuecesstul effort to popularize 

another magazine, Science, before selling 
their interest for $25, 

Grosvenor refused, protesting that he 
lacked the expenence to- handle such w vast 
stim (the equivalent of more than one million 
doliars in today’s currency). He said that 
ne beheved that néw ideas and hard Work, 
ratner than-an infusion of money, were 
ihe answers to the magazine s problems, 

The unpaid Editor was English-born John 
Hyde. a Department of Agriculture statisti- 
cian. Girosvenor beheved that Hyde and a staff 
of 12 associate editors, also unpaid, were pro- 
ucing a magazine filled with “cold geographic 
inct, expressed in hieroglyphic terms which the 
layman could not understand.” 

In fact, Hyde's magazine comtamned some 
colortul, even controversial writing. Hyde was 
no fainthearted editor where photographs 
were concemed, cither. He pubhshed in No- 
vember [896 the fret photograph of a bare- 
Dreasicd Woman lO appear in these pages. 

Despite Bell's plan to change the style of 
the magazine, Grosvenor had no authority to 








BLL TERED (orasvenor af S1tK) a 
month, ewving him the title of 
Assistant Editor and the mission 









do so. Nonetheless he went at his new job 
with a will, nominating his father, his twin 
brother, ancl his older brother, Asa, for 
membership, and pestering his father, Hell, 
and other eminent men to nominate thee 
friends. The annual membership fee was then 





ier (toga pn ic, septenoer IV88 


two dollars (worth about $28 m today’s mot- 
ey), and by November 14699 he had signed up 
730 new members, 

In his efforts to bnghten the miaguzine’s 
pages, Grosvenor importuned his father to ap- 
proach his old friend, Gen, Lew Wallace, the 
author of Ben Aur, to contribute an articte. 


HEN AS LATER, Bert scemed to act 

on the principle: that any problem 

could be solved by a combination of 

hard work, frank conversation, and 

good connections, In January 1904 
Boll cabled Bert from Gibraltar asking that he 
urrange a “national reception” for the remains 
of James Southson, which Bell was bringing 
from Genoa for reburial. The 28-year-old 
Grosvenor asked President Theodore Roose- 
velt for an American warship to transport 
Smithsen’s romains fram New York to Wash- 
ington, Roosevelt detailed the U.S,S. Dolphin 
lor this mission, Grosvenor then persunded 
the War Department to provide 4 military 


EE — | 
“Give us details of living 
interest beautifully illus- 
trated by photographs.” 





escort to accompany the casket of the benefac- 
tor of the Smithsonian Institution through the 
streets of Washington. 

Inevitably Bert Grosvenor’s youthful brash- 
ness and energy brought him into conflict with 
the ant-Bell faction—some of whom, Bert 
noted, had “long white beards.” 

“| do not intend to get out of their way, as 
they plainly hint they want me to,” he wrote 
to Bell on August.6, 1900. A week earlier he 
had written these words to his father: “Mr, 
Hyde is bent on remuming editor and knows 
that if I stay in, he will go out... . Qutwardly 
Lam very respectful and submissive, though 
makes me boil.” 

[t was @ hot summer in Washington, with 
more than fifty days when the temperature 
went up to 90 degrees. Grosvendr sought 
relict from the heat by going out onto the fire 
escape of the Corcoran Building, where the 
Socety’s two-room headquarters was located, 
and listening to the jolly tunes of a hurcdy- 
eurdy playing in lath Street below. He found 


Three Who Made the Magazine 


surcease from his battles with Hyde and the 
whitebeards by describing them in heartfelt 
letters to Elsie Bell, who was traveling in 
Europe with her parents. 

His tales of intrigue, treachery, and insult 
had them effect. On August 30, 1900, Grosve- 
nor received a letter from Elsie in which she 
promised to marry him, “Ive got her at last 
and she won't pet.away—and won't trv to, 
either,” a tnumphant Bert wrote his mother. 

“L_ doubt whether Elsie would have been-as 
sure of her own mini,” Mrs. Bell wrote to 
Mrs. Grosvenor, “it all her love and sympathy 
had not been aroused by her indignation at 
the attacks upon him.” | 

The turning point came when Bert was 
threatened with dismissal, Bell returned 
posthaste from Europe “to sec what | can do 
for my boy.” Ata meeting of the full Board 
of Managers on September 14, Grosvenor 
was given an $800 raise and the title of 
Managing Editor. 

The infighting that marked this situation left 
a lasting residue of resentment. Sixty-two 
years later, in.an interview with Assistant Edi- 
tor Allan ©. Fisher, Jr., Grosvenor described 
his opponents as “real stinkers.” 

S. 5. McClure, the famous editor of 
MeClure’s Magazine, had recommended that 
the NATIONAL GEOGIAMHIC change its name, 
move to New York, abandon the membership 
idea in favor of newsstand sales, and avoid all 
mention of the National Geographic Society 
on grounds that geography was an uninter- 
esting subject. Grosvenor had opposed all 
these ideas. 

When he and Elsie returned from their hon- 
eymoon, they learned that the Executive Com- 
mittee had arranged to have the magazine 
printed in New York. 

Grosvenor canceled the printing contract on 
his authority as Managing Editor without con- 
sulting anyone and brought the magazine 
home to Washington, where he had it printed 
at half the omst. 

This resolute action completed the rout of 
the opposition. In February 1903 Grosvenor 
was made the Editor of the magazine and Di- 
rector of the Society. At the age of 27, Bert 
Grosvenor was in charge of everything. 

Thereafter very few people outside the fami- 
ly, and almost no one at the Geographic, ever 
called him “Bert.” 

or. Melvin M. Payne, who came to the 
Crengraphic as a (Continued aon page 296) 
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1890 


Onan wacharted moraine of North America's 
highest range, members of the first National 
Ceocraphic Society expedition make a landmark 
varvey of the St. Bas Mountains on the Alaska- 
Canada border in I89O. One of the Soctety'y 33 
founders, geologist Israel C. 
Kovvell, headed the project, co- 
iponsored iy the U.S. Geolog- 
ical Survey, and was credited 
with being first to see Canada's 
fnpitest peak, Mount Logan, 
(9,424 feet. The team named 
NWMerous mounts and pla- 
clrs—incinding one of each 
for Soctety President Gardiner 
Greene Hubbard 

The Society supported the 
fina! aerial surveys of the St, 
iitay range in the 1930s, fed by 
Broadford Washburn. For cere- 
fives fo honor that event in 
f985, Washburn returned and 
posed holding a tattered Geeo- 
eraphic flag (above) from the 
eoriier expedition, 

When in (965 the Conadian 
government proposed naming a 
peak for the late President Jolin 
F. Kennedy, Washburn and Sa- 
cety Presiden! Melville Grasve- 
nor recommended 13, 0115-foot, 
unscoled “East Hubbard.” A Society expe- 
difttan, fed by Washburn, made the first ascent of 
Mouni Aennedy, Team members Senator Robert 
P. Aennedy and Geographic photographer 
Wilton Albert Allard stand at the summit. 





Three Who Made the Magazin: 194 


Creatures great and small, from the Ama- 
ton to the Arctic, the Galapagas to the Ser- 
cnped, have moved across GEOGRAPAN 
pages tn Mate-of-the-we images. Phe first 
nightime noture shot ever published in 
fie magazine, bv moneer wildlife photog. 
rapier and former Cengressman Georg 
Sfinas Jd, appeared in (906, The public 
reacted favorably, but two Society board 
members resigned, saving that “wander- 
Le ae tate mature is not geography 

On Lake Superior, Sires (felt) sar be- 


hind a swivel platform that supported two 


camer and d@ jéckliont. Ae folds fis 
fash—o poof magmesium powder thar, 
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when ignited, will brilliantly eit the 
night, AX guether first, Shiras rigeed Cup 
era and cord so thet anoumals released the 
shutter themselves. Deer tripped doubt 
action —firing a Nenk cartridge to startl 
fem, tren a flash to capture ther flight, 
For more than 30 years twins Jolin ani 
Frank Craighead have devoted themselves 
fo atuadyineg wildlife and (he environitenl 


and reporting their findings in J artiches 


ifthe GEOGRAPHIC. Cher first magazine 
article in July (937 pictured Frank (right) 
wih two preat horned owls. Using the tat 


ext icchnology, they have spent decades 
fracking the erizzly, particularly in Fel- 
fowstone National Park. Jolin explained 
i the Joly (976 GEOGRAPHIC how satellite 
macery helos identify griccly hebitet. 


Three Who Made the Magazin: 





secretary in 1932 and rose to be Chairman of 
the Board of Trustees. says that he never 
heard anyone but Rear Adm. Richard E, Byrd 
and John Oliver La Goree, the fitst member 
of the staff hired by Grosvenor, address him 
by his nickname. “Oh, he was it, the boss in 
every respect, no questions about that,” says 
Dr. Payne. 


VERY EDITOR who came after Grosve- 
nor has been, as he was and be- 
lieved the Editar must be. an 
absolute monarch whose opinions, 
judgment, and word are final in 
everything having to do with the magazine. 

Although Bell retired as President in 1905, 
the year after Hubbard Memorial Hall was-do- 
nated by the family of Grardiner Greene Hub- 
bard as the Society's first real headquarters, 
his interest in the magazine did not flag. Bell 
frequently sent his son-in-law story ideas, as 
well as packages of photographs, clippings, 
and advice on the technique of editing. 
Grosvenor did not always find Bell's sugges- 
lions practical. “Mr. Bell was always anxious 
to be an editor,” he dryly observed to Allan 
Fisher in 1962. 

Bell kept on urging Grosvenor to travel for 
the magazine. “Alec won't be content until 
Bert goes somewhere,” Mrs. Bell wrote in 
1902. “[This time] it is to the wilds of New- 
foundlancd! ta ascertain the truth... of a mys- 
terious valley shut in among mountams with a 
still more mystenous river that disappears into 
the face of a perpendicular cliff] S00 ft. high 
ind eoes—no one knows whither.” 

In 1907, responding to a request from Elsie 
Bell Grosvenor for his thoughts on the maga- 
zine, Bell wrote,”“The features.of most interest 
are the illustrations. ... The disappointing fea- 
ture of the Magazine 1s that there is so little in 
the text about the pictures... . It seems to me 
that one notable line for improvement would 
be either to adapt the pictures to the text or 
the text to the pictures. Why not the latter?” 
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In these four sentences, Bell predicted, if he 
did not invent, the whole future development 
of NaTIONAL GeocrarHic. With his brilliant 
gift for perceiving the obvious, he saw that the 
photograph could be turned inte a narrative 
device that was, for journalistic purposes, 
more dramatic, more enticing, and more inter- 
esting than words, 

Grosvenor, who was a writer by necessity 
(as & young man he sold many articles to other 
publications as a means of supplementing his 
carnings in addition to writing Gr rewriting 
most of the contents of the GeoGcrarHic) and 
in the early years spoke of improving the Gro- 
GRAPHIC almost exclusively in terms of creating 
a more readable text, steadily euided the mag- 
azine in the direction Bell indicated. 

This may well have been because Grosvenor 
had already perceived that if he wished to 
make something new, he must use what was 
new—photography. He had published 11 
pages of photographs of Lhasa, Tibet, from 
the Imperial Russian Geographical Society in 
the January 1905 issue, an editorial decision so 
unprecedented —and so expensive —that he ex- 
pected to be fired for it. Instead readers 
stopped him in the street to congratulate him. 

Grosvenor had printed the Lhasa pictures 
primarily to fill up empty pages, but when he 
saw the stir they created, he repeated the ex- 
periment, running 32 consecutive pages of 
photographs of the Philippines in April 1905. 

No editor, a5 he often said, had ever before 
printed so many pictures (138) on one subject 
in a single issue, and he regarded this feature 
as a turning point in the life of the magazine. 

Membership grew in 1905 from 3.400 to 
more than 11,000, and increased revenues per- 
mitted the Society to relieve Bell. after nearly 
six years, of the necessity of paying the first 
$1,200 of Grosvenor’s annual salary out of his 
own pocket. 

Thereafter Grosvenor was continually on 
the lookout for beautiful and unusual pictures, 









and by 1908 more than half the mayazine's 
napes were devoted to photographs. 


SA LETTER FROM KYOTO, JAPAN, in 1912 
Eliza R. Scidmore, an adventurous writ- 
er and photographer who may have 
been the first Amencan professional 
seoorapher of her sex and was certainly 

the first woman to be elected to the Society's 
Board of Managers, gently tweaked 
Grosvenor’s nose over his enthusiasm 

for photographs. 

“Herewith 31 pictures of [Japanese] “Wom- 
én and Children,” mostly children, as you 
sec,” Miss Scidmore wrote. “I have had them 
made uniform in size und strongly colored, so 
that you can cover yourself all over with glory 
with another number in color and thereby 
catch a few thousand more subscribers.” 

This was a reference to Grosvenor's triumph 
in printing, in the November 1910) issue, 24 
pages af hand-tinted photographs of scenes in 
Korea and China. These were black-and-white 
photographs that had been colored by u Japa- 
hese artist according to the instructions of the 
photographer, William W. Chapin. 

The response was.so overwhelming that 
Grosvenor inserted a color feature in every 
subsequent November issue of the mapazine. 
“November,” he explained, “is the big renew- 
al number,” 

When true color photography was per- 
fected, he crowded the pages of the magazine 
with images captured by cach new process. 

some thought that he overdid it, or did it 
with too little method. In Grosvenor’s time 
modem ideas of page design had scarcely been 
thought about. Although GeoGearHic editors 
provided layouts to show the printer where 
the words and pictures should po, photographs 
often appeared in the middle of articles that 
bore no relation to them whatever. 

“It is not against color that my soul rebels. 
[tis against the artificial massing of color, the 
lily-painting,” wrote bluff Maynard Owen 


Wilhams later. Williams, the far-ranging Chief 
of the Forcien Editorial Staff who contributed 
70 articles and more than 2,200 photographs to 
the magazine, described himself a4 “a rough- 
neck and a-camera-coolic.” 

Grosvenor pressed on. He had, wrote Frank 
Luther Mott in A History of American Maga- 
zines, “transformed the GEOGRAPHIC into i 
kind of periodical never before known.” 


rt 
“Adapt the pictures to 
the text or the text to the 
pictures.” 





Although it'was clear very carly that pic- 
tures were responsible for this success, 
Crosvenor continued to take pride in the 
progress of GEOGRAPHIC writing toward his 
foal of realistic reportage and simple, clear 
exposition, and with some reason, 

Joseph F. Rock, the most famous and proba- 
bly the most eccentne of the free-lance explorer- 
photographer-writers. distilled the style that 
made the GB0GRArHIC inte this paragraph: 

“All was quiet and hushed, as I lay on my 
camp oof facing the tomb of the buddha whose 
room | occupied. Outside, the glacier stream 
roared, the thunder rolled, and Dordjelutru 
staped on electrical display in this weird con- 
yon. [ shivered. Here, all alone, in the pres- 
ence of a sacred mummy in a hoary lamasery, 
I listened to the tempest breaking over the icy 
peak of Minya Konks.... Had time been set 
back a thousand years? Dul | dream, or was it 
all reality?” 

Kook and the others traveled by steamship 
across the occans and by:camel, mule, and lit- 
ter across the land. Threatened by Chinese 
bandits, Rock and his-coolies escaped with 
his trunks of cameras and film across a river 
on inflated goatskins. Correspondents some- 
times vanished for a year or two at 4 time, 





returning with half.a doven stories and a 
motion picture 

Grosvenor did not restrict subject matter. 
“When I hear of a story that will interest our 
members,” he said, “1 do not ask if it 1s about 
geography.” The excavation and mapping of 
the lost Inca city, Machu Picchu, by Hiram 
Bingham in 1912, was essentially archaeologi- 
cal—so much so that Grosvenor told Bingham 
at first that the work might not be “sufficiently 
geographic” to justify a grant of money. 

Binghan's findings, supported in part by a 
$10,000) Geographic grant, produced 186 pages 
of photographs, text, drawings, and maps for 
the April 1913 issue of the magazine. The les- 
son was a valuable one, and after that the So- 
ciety covered every sort of expedition, flight, 
voyage, and excavation that promised to pro- 
duce new knowledge—and interesting reading. 





ROSVENOR was keenly interested in 
* what interested people. He stud- 
ied other magazines for ideas, 
and at National Creoeraphie lec- 
tures, which commonly attracted 
3,000 people in the afternoon and another 
3,000 in the evening, he watched both screen 
and audience to determine which pictures the 
people liked the most. He found that even 
well-brought-up young ladies preferred the 
iramatic ones and were not shocked by the 
most explicit material. 

The result was a dazzling, and sometimes 
dizzying, array of stories about everything 
from backyard insects (Grosvenor’s brother-in- 
law, David Fairchild, built a camera 12 feet 
long, making novel images of grasshoppers. 
flies, and ants.many times larger than the crea- 
tures themselves) to royal tombs in Egypt to 
“The Acorn, a Possibly Neglected Source of 
Food” to the magnificently illustrated “Fifty 
Common Birds of Farm and Orchard.” 

Grosvenor Jet his writers describe things as 
they saw them, and they sometimes expressed 
opinions that would make a modern editor 
blanch. (“From the sounds [that blind street 
musicians in China} produced on their strange, 
discordant instruments,” wrote Chapin in 
1910, “we thoweht it would be much to their 
own advantage to be deaf also.”) 

Grosvenor tried to turn his writers into pho- 
tographers, providing them with the best cam- 
eras available and all the film they needed. 

Some resisted. Grosvenor explained the 
principle to Maynard Owen Williams: “The 
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lustration made the National Geographic 
Magazine and the magazine's life depends on 
getting better and better pictures. The profes- 
sional witter always patronizes the photogrm- 
pher. All nght, let him, but pay 00 attention 
to him, but go ahead and get pietures.” 

He continually warned Franklin L, Fisher, 
the conscientious Chief of the Illustrations Di- 
VISION, against periny-pinching. “Please note 
that Ido not care whether he gets $50 or $100 
or $200 worth more photographic material 
than be can use,” he wrote in regard to Rock, 
a profligate user of film. “She point to insure 
is that Ae get material to work an.” 

As Williams told Assistant Editor Jesse R. 
Hildebrand, “Nothing lies as badly as a photo- 
graph that is not up-to-date.” | 

More and more, Grosvenor came to regard 
text stories as an opportunity for photography. 
Often he would buy a manuscript, file it away, 
and wait for years for the photographs that 
might make it publishable. “There was quite a 
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1925 


In the heart of Asta Joseph F. Roek 
encountered customs unimagined in 
Jth-century America. Three pillonied 
mtarderers fad spent many months in 
aChinese dungeon before being brought 
out for Rock's photograph. Posing with 
the Prince of Choni in 1925, Rock exem- 
plified early explorers whe dropped out 

af sight, emerging years later with enouga 
film and journals for several GEOGRAPHIC 
stories, From Choni he wrote: “You will 
hearagain from me when f shail have 
enerped fram the Neolok country. ff you 
fonot.,. then, dmay be doar! shall have 
found a final resting place tn that fand.” 
Phe eceentric Rock always took with 

Aim the starched attire and accoutrements 
af Western criiization (mcliding @ 
phonograph, opera records, and a peor- 
faite Dathtub). 
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journalists have roamed the world, For 
Mavaard (wee Williams, an anforeetia- 
ble asstonment was ax the American 
correspondent with Frenchman Georges: 
Marne fiaardi's moterized expedinon 
across Asta, taluted by Afghan tropes 
fqhovelin /93/, For more than 30 vears 
Williams (left, dressed in Arab garb) was 
ane of the magazine's “double threat, ~ 
aden as bath writer and photographer. 
ina photograpé published tn POR, a 
Jordanian sheik entertained Society Vice 
Prevent John Olver La Gerce (riggt, 
seated third from left) and former world 
hecvvweiwil baie champion Gene 
Poomney and his wife with a pial kettle af 
rice, pravy, and the meat af five sheep. 





store of articles to be pulled out in case the 
subjects became newsworthy,” recalls Freder- 
ick G. (“Ted”) Vosburgh, a professional jour- 
nalist who in 1967 became the only word man 
to be appointed Editor of the magazine. “That 
mcant you had to update an article that had 
been lying in the files for maybe ten years. 
“Travel funds went mainly to the double 
threats, fellows like Maynard Owen Williams 
and that other great field man, Bob Moore, 
who could bring back the story in words and 
pictures,” says: Vosburgh. “Most of us had to 
Write On our own time On subjects close to 
home to get stories into the magazine,” 
Grosvenor made himself into a first-rate 
photographer, and he was a student and 
teacher of the craft. Some of his pictures, 
particularly the luminously affectionate 
candid portraits that he made of his 
wife and children in the company of 
the Bells and other relations at their sum- 
mer place at Baddeck, Nova Scotia, rank 
among the best ever taken by a GEOGRAPHIC 
photographer. 


He hired people for what he 
thought they could do for 
the magazine. 


Grosvenor, the descendant of seven genera- 
tions of New England gentry (the first Grosve- 
nor to come to America was killed in 1691 by 
the blow of an Indian's tomahawk at Roxbury, 
Massachusetts), was a fonnal man who called 
his colleagues and most other people Mr. 
of Mrs, or Miss; the staff referred to him 
as “Chief.” 

There is a certain endearing stiffness to the 
many photographs of the solemn Grosvenor 
that were published in the magazine over the 
years, a6 if his affectionate wife had placed his 
aviator's cap on his head or propped him up 
auguinst a redwood just before the photogra- 
pher exposed the film. 

Yet he was a greevarious man—he loved tig 
ceremonial occasions and was never so happy 
as on an outing with his wife and children— 
who seems to have understood the value 
of humor. 

“Father never minded all the jokes about 
the GeocrarHic,” says his daughter Dr. 
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Mabel Grosvenor, a pediatrician, “He said 
they made people sit up and think about 
the GEOGRAPHIC.” 

Grosvenor had a keen sense of public rela- 
tions. Remembering a dinner that he had in- 
veigled his second cousin, William Howard 
Taft, who became the 27th President and the 
tenth Chief Justice of the United States, into 
attending, he said, “Mr. ‘Taft came, and we 
got a lotof publicity for the magazine we 
needed,” 

Other Presidents, including Calvin Coo- 
lidge, who had played handball with Grosve- 
nor at Amberst, visited the Geographic, 
especially to award the Society's Hubbard 
Medal to such noted explorers as Richard E. 
Byrd and Charles A. Lindbergh. 


OLKMAR K. WENTZEL, a member of 
the Foreign Editorial Staff, was 
r reprimanded by the business office 
for spending $400 to buy a surplus 
army ambulance on assignment in In- 
dia and emblazoning it with the American and 
Society flags and the legend National Geo- 
graphic Photo Survey of India. 

“I was so depressed I was ready to jump 
into the Ganges,” Wentzel recalls. “However, 
a couple of days later | got 4 telegram from 
Dr. Grosvenor saying, ‘Congratulations acqui- 
sition National Geographic Photo Survey Car.’ 
He understood, you see.” 

When the New Yorker magazine ran a 
three-part profile of Grosvenor in 1943, some 
believed that the author, Greottrey T. 
Hellman, had had a bit too much fun with the 
Chief's eccentricities, especially his passion for 
bird-watching and for inserting pictures of 
birds m the magazine at every opportunity. 

But Grosvenor liked the portrait, admired 
Hellman’s writing and reporting, and wrote 
New Yorker Ector Harold Ross a courtly 
letter of thanks for “the honor you have done 
me and the National Geographic Maparine.” 

A somewhat stunned Ross wrote back: 
“The National Geographic was my father’s fa- 
vonte mapazine.... Tf he were alive, I'd show 
him your letter and impress him as | never was 
able to impress him during his lifetime.” 

Grosvenor's patrician manner probably en- 
couraged the legend that the editorial offices 
of the GroGRarHic were in his time a sort of 
gentlemen's club, but in fact Grosvenor often 
was one of the few certifiable gentlemen on 
the premises. He hired people for what he 
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thought they could do for the magazine, not 
for their social or educational credentials. 

Many early stars belonged to that class of 
self-taught American go-getters that flourished 
in the 19th and early 20th centuries. (Charles 
Martin, the inventive head of the photo lab, 
had been an Army enlisted man whom Dean 
Worcester, then a government official, had 
borrowed to make photographs for the article 
on the Philippines, Joseph Rock was the son 
of an Austrian manservant. John Oliver La 
Goree, Grosvenor’s right-hand man for half a 
century and the third Editor of the magazine. 
was a charming and gregarious person who 
made frends with some of the most famous 
people in the world, but he had only a high- 
school education. 

some were newspapermen or footloose 
youths who simply walked in off the street and 
captured Grosvenor’s fancy, Luis Marden, a 
photographer, writer, and Renaissance man 
who discovered the wreck of the Bownry 
among many other feats and became one of 
the greatest stars in the history of the maga- 
vine, overheard another man on an elevator 
saying that the Geocraruic was looking for an 
unmarried man to work a3 a photographer. He 
applied for the job and, somewhat to his own 
surprise, got it, 

The place became so militantly unpatricin, 
In fact, that Grosvenor felt that he must warn 
Franklin Fisher. “] wish you would rid your- 
self of your grudge against Boston Harvard 
men,” he wrote in 1934. “Our job on the 
National Geographic Magazine is to get the 
best material, regardless of whether we like 
or dislike the speech or manners of the man 
who has it.” 

Grosvenor was proud of having been among 
the first employers in Washington to hire 
female secretaries.and clerks and thought that 
they were far better than men at such work. 
His longtime Director of Personnel, Mabel 
Strider, is still remembered as one of the most 
powerful figures in the annals of the Society. 
Itus clear from Grosvenor’s correspondence 
with Eliza Scidmore and many others that he 
liked women and wrote to them in the same 
tone that he used to address male correspon- 
dents. In the 1930s and 1940s he urged his edi- 
tors to find more female writers, noting in 
1938 that many best-sellers of that year were 
written by women. 

“{ am sure there must be some hidden 
talent,” he wrote to Hildebrand in 1949. 


Three Who Made the Magazine 





“Men are more forward... than women; 
perhaps that is one reason why the ladies 
.. have not received as many assignments.” 

Yet he msisted that male and female 
employees cat in separate dining roms. 
Carolyn Bennett Patterson, who became 
senior Assistant Editor in charge of the 
caption-writing staff, recalls that she was 
scolded by Miss Strider for “walking too fast 
down the hall.” 

The practice of printing photographs of 
women in what a GEOGRAPHIC caption writer 
described as “true native dress” may seem 
questionable, While it can hardly be denied 
that these pictures played a role in the 
dramatic growth of membership, Grosvenor 
tegarded the decion to publish them as a vic- 
tory Over prudery. 

“That sort of picture at that time was quite 
navel—why, people were afraid to print any- 
thing showing a woman's breasts.” he told Al- 
lan Fisher. Then, breaking off to examine an 
ilustration dating from 1910, he exclaimed, 
“There you see a suckling child [and its moth- 
er). They're beautiful!” 


JN THE OTHER HAND he instructed his 
first Director of Advertising, John 
Oliver La Gorce, never to accept 
advertisements for aleohol, tobac- 
co, Or patent medicines. Grosve- 
nor reported in his article on Russia in 1914 
that the tsar’s wartime ban on vodka had 
proved so popular with the people that they 
wished their sovereign to make prohi- 

bition permanent. 

Grosvenor was overjoyed in his earliest days 
when someone overheard two workingmen 
ciscussing the Grocrariic. Those were the 
readers he wanted in their millions. 

“Please remember always to make your text 
as simple and natural as you can—so simple 
that a child of ten can understand it,” he 
wrote to Williams, a former missionary who 
sometimes wrote like an ecstatic preacher. 

Grosvenor could be brusque with a subordt- 
nate who displeased him or who strayed from 
the principles of accuracy, faimess, and high- 
quality production that he had laid down. 

After detecting an error in a story about 
Chicago, he blistered long-suffering, and in 
this case quite innocent, Assistant Editor Wil- 
ham Joseph Showalter: “The comerstone of 
the success of the National Geographic is 
fidelity to truth; once lose our reputation for 
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In the Waiting Room 


In Worcester, Massachusetts. 

I went with Aunt Consuelo 

to keep her dentist's appointment 
ind sat and waited for her 

in the dentist's waiting mom. 

lt was. winter. It got dark 

carly, The waiting room 

was full of grown-up people, 
archics and overcoals, 

My aunt was inside 

what seemed like a long time 
and while 1 waited I read 

the National Geographic 

(T could read) ond carefully 
studied the photographs: 

The inside of a volcano, 

black, and full of ashes: 

then it was spilling over 

in rivulet of fire. 

Oso and Martin Johnson 
dressed in ricing breeches, 
laced boots, and pith helen. 
A dead man slung.on o pole 
—"Long Pig.” the caption sand. 
Babies with pointed heads 
wound round and round with string, 
black, naked women with necks 
wound round and rownd with wire 
like the necks of light bulbs. 
Their breasts were horrifying, 
Dread it right straight through. 
[was loo shy to stop. 

And then I looked at the cover: 
the yellow margins, the date. 


Suddenly, from inside, 
came an of! of pain 

— Aunt Consuelo’s voice — 
not Very loud or long. 

I wasn't at all surprised; 
ever then I knew she wns 

a foolish, timid woman, 


[ might have been embarrassed, 


but wasn't. What took me 
completely by surprige 

was Chat it wins rte, 

my voice, in my mouth. 
Without thinking at all 

[was my foolish aunt, 

|—we —were falling, falling. 
our cyes. plucd to the cover 
ofthe Mational Geographic, 
February, 118. 


1 said to myself: three days 
and you'll be seven years old: 
I Wes SOViNE Ht to stop 

the sensation of fallmg off 
the round, turning world 
mio cold, blue-black space. 
But | felt: you are an J, 
yorare an Enzabeth, 

you are one of then, 

Why should you be one. too? 
I scarcely dared to joak 
forsee what it-was | was. 

I gave a sidclong glance 

—I couldn't look any bigher— 
at shadowy erav knedds, 
trousers and skirts and boots 
ind different pairs of hands 
ving under the lamps. 
Lknew that nothing stranger 


had ever happened, that nothing 


stranger could ever happen. 





Why should | be my aunt, 
orme, or anyone? 

What similarities — 

boots, hands, the family voice 
Tieltin my throat, or even 

and those awful hanging breasts — 
held us all together 

or made us-all just one? 
How—! didn't know any 

word for it—how “unlikely”, . . 
How had | come to be here, 
ike them, and overhear 

acry of pain that could have 
eot loud and worse but hada’? 





The waiting room was bright 
and too hot. Itwas sliding 
bencath » big black wave, 
another, and another. 


Then I was back tn it. 

The War was on. Outside, 

in Worcester, Massachusetts, 
were night and slush and cold, 
and it was still the fifth 

of February, 1918. 


From fhe Complete Poems £92 7- 
/979 by Elizabeth Bishop; © 1979, 
1983 by Alice Helen Methfessel. 
Reprinted by penmission of Farrar, 
Straus and Crrous, Lee, 
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securacy, and the GEOGRAPHIC 6 doomed.” 


At the bottom of the memo he scrawled 


‘Please co nol talk to me about this matter 
Yet when Lows Marden, then 4 junior mem 
ber of the staff, was married, Grosvenor heard 

ahout the event and sent him-a two-volume 
bird guide and a touching note of congratula 
tons. “Now that you ure marred,” he wrote. 


“you will realize what unfortunate people 


bee h leire r ‘ 
Pee a Ae. 


[In 1926 Grosvenor sent this terse momo 
randum to Assmiant Editor Ralph Graves 
“fever accept-anyvihing- from Magottin. 


His WHOS ATE Nol our wavs.” What exactly 


i 


fhe wavs of Wheel tan meht have been and wh 


i HF t r i i i 
they ahenated Grosvenor are not recorded 


nthe tes 


Gradually the staff and Gilbert Grosvenm 


orew old towethe 


loseph Rock, the fnend of 





A frantic kick helped free a stuck crewman as the 
damaged research balloon Explorer fell during « 
9494 flight. fa $995 Explorer I (feff) avcended to 
an altitude of 12.7) mites, a record that stood for 2] 
years. Af the South Dakota lawach site, Thomas W 
MWeAnew (below left, of left), Assistant Secretary of 
the Society and its project officer for the Explorer 
missions, Observed preparniions with his secretary, 
Melvin MM, Payne. Today both are Chairmen Emeri- 
tus of the Soctety. Phis year, Mcknew (below, at 
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left) and Payne, at right, presented an air sample 
collected on the 1935 flight io Joseph O. Fletcher of 
ihe National Oceanic and Atmoiphertc Adminiira- 
non. NOAA will compare His unique and poten- 
tally valuable sample with present-day air Ln a 
sthuly of aimosphene depradanon, Prom tie eariy 
living machines te spacecraft, the National Geo- 
graphic Society has endeavored to expand knowl: 
cage of what les bevond, 


ihe king of Muh (who dined in the same room 


with the mided mummy of hs roval uncle. and 


whose body wastes were “molded into pills. 





Bde. and dispensed among the peasat 
prevent iiness ), continued to send back his 
marvelous photographs and his long, convolut 
ed manuscripts from the remotest parts of 
Asia. In 1948, after 29 vears of service, May: 
nad Chven Williams wrote to Grosvenc 
“Never grieve for me if itm my good fortune 
to die with my boots on. That's what I most 
haope for.’ 

[he magazine setiled into a long afternoon 
repeating the successes of an earlier day, living 
ry methods af an ¢arher time, Alter decades 
on the ob, the stati Garosvenor tiad assembled 





| Lo | ert a et rt | li ! tC fe Hs Ai 
new. ern ps | well, what the Chrel want 
excl. and they kept eivine it to him 

In the late 19308 the guard bepan to chanee 
Ae le ernie OAs 


I e i 
Weil's Wh Cree Orrell 


Andrew H. Brown, a fluent young writer who 





greatly pleased Gresvenor with the popularity 
of his articles, was hired in 1936, Alter World 
War Il Beverley Bowie, 6 former intelligence 
officer and harvard man, introduced a note of 
poetry inte the text before dyime young of can- 


cer in 1Y48. The double-threat man-and-wife 


team of Frane and Jean Shor mnvested stones 
WIT an almosphere of breezy sophistication 

George W. Lone. the only OFoOGRAPHI 
staffer ever to lose fis life in the line of duts 
(hes aircraft vanished over the Atlantic in 
}OSs). and a skillful editor named Robert Con 
ly began hondling the copy of the veterans. 
lohn Scofield, a future Associate Editor 
ined the staffin (9s, atter his free-lance at 
ticles impressed Ted Vosburgh 

New tien sometimes found older ones out 
of-date amd chafed under the system that kept 
lierrs 


ete? Jeale the Adee 





editorial experimentation to the minimum 
“Nothing I can do in the name of Cod, 
pramimar, or fnendship will prevail upon Wil 
ims to write a simple declarative sentence,” 
wrote Hildebrand to Grosvenor. 
‘bam ¢ome home.” Wrilrams-retorted ina 
countenmemo. “(Declarative sentence.) 





[LHERT HOVEY GROSVENOR femained 
on the job for S5 vear, and 
When be retired in 1954 at the 
ope Of PR. the Society's member: 
ship excecded two million. He 
had outlived 63.0f the-s& persons who had 
served during his tenure as members of the 
Boar, 
In his letter of resignation as Editor, 
Oroasvenor refered to “the presence of f 
strong son beside me” that he had enpoved for 


4) vears, bul he recommended John Oliver La 
Gorce as his successor. The son, Melville Bell 
Gwosvenor, who had been waiting quietly for 
his Opportunity since 1924, became Associate 
Editor and Vice President 

Melville, bornin 190. was the first of Cail: 
bert and Else Gerosvenor’s two sons and five 
daurhiers and is remembered by nearly every- 
one Who ever Knew hom tor his joytul nature 
his good-hearted impulsiveness, and his love 
cf life 

“He had the enthusiasm of severil L2-veur- 
olds,” recalls Melvin Payne. “I don't offen use 
thas word, fut there was a certain sweetness 
about Melville. [It was unusual in a man a4 Dig 
nnd Strong As he wis But it was there.’ 

Apparently it was there from the beginning 
“You never saw such 4 fascinating baby,” 
wrote Melville's (irandmother Bell in LY. 


“Melville... had the 
enthusiasm of several 
twelve-year-olds.” 


“Tl don't know how | live without him from 
Gay ti day. 

Mcville andl Grandfather Bell were all but 
nsepirible. “My first conscious memory wae 
itiine on the lap ofa jolly man with o snow 
White Santa Claus beard and Spurkling back 
eves, Melville wrote after he erew up. “|He'd 
say.) “Pull my nose, WeWwille. Pd reach wp 
Hn (weak Wes nose aiid hed fo “how-wiiiwe 
a Pw TY heard hen hed bello 
Hn wh @row| 

Melille nade on the back of Bell's benwtiful 
coach hoarse, Champ (and Inter learned to rice 
StIndIng Op On the back Of f pallopinig forse ot 
bas own), did tus homework in his erunddfa 
thers study while the inventor did his own 
Work, Made a toy steamboaal with an eee and a 
er the ald gentleman's direction, 


went to The movies: with fhim—tnd Slopped on 





Candle wr 


the WDA home cal Wile | ake shop fal W isconsiti 
Avenue and P Street feos pple Pic. AweeLs 
Were torlidden to Bell. oa diabetic. and ti 





WOU Wim, “Lion t you say a word to your 

shen tel Trey re Tat TT grammes 
ramets et gonad! Mbit Papatheiehileemans Lane Neal Crrndiainer and jrondson spenta whole 
winter planning oa Robinson Crusoe experr 
ment in Novo Senta. and when summer came, 
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roughed it together in Bell's beached 
houseboat in an uninhabited cove of Bris d'Or 
Lake with the idéa of living off berries ond 
roais: “They lasted about a day,” Dr. Mabel 
Grosvenor recalls 

“My brother Mel was very like my Cirandfi- 
ther Bell,” savs Dr, Mabel. “I don't Know 
whether he inherited it or not, but he had the 
same enthusinem and cumosity. They were 
very, very much alike. Mel was much more 
like (arampy than like Father 

MelWwilte graduated from the United States 
Naval Acadenry in 1925. He restened his com- 
mission and joined the staff of NATIONAL Crpo- 
GRAPHIC the following year, beginning a wail 
for leadership that in its length, and in the 
patience of the heir apparent, rivaled that of 
Queen Victoria's son, Edward Vil, who was 
59 when he became king of Great Britain 
and Ireland 

Melville wis alniost 56 when at last he was 
appointed Ealitor and President in January 
O47. He had resen slowly through the ranks, 
pertornming nearly every job on the masthead 
dealing with both words and pictures. 

He was a fe picture editor and an excel 
lent judge of text, even though he wus miser 
able spellor (hes father advised him to write 
faster and look up troublesome words ina SU- 
cent dictionary alterward), he Was such an im- 
puticont render that Senior Assistant Editar 
Bart McDowell, who ghosted many of the arti- 
cles that MelWilke sinned, Once Su@eested that 
manuscriprs should be lopped ott at the pony 
where the Editor stopped reading, since fis at 
Penton span Wars pertes Uy calibrated to that of 








the averape renadles 


Uf MAGAZINE'S distinctive first 
nersen stvlie has heen an uncom 
lortuble one for many writers 
When Melville's son, Gilbert M 
aTosvenor, and Allan Fisher pro 
posed a pollot the members to see if they 
wot aoceM a chinge, Melville told them to 
ro uhead, but predicted thal 40 percent would 
WoL CrEOURABHIC Writers lo continue using “1° 
and “me.” 
“He was olf by 2 percentage pots,” says 
ed fa 





Fisher. “highty-two percent of those pol 
vored keeping the old famibar first person.” 
But Melville's greatest quality, by common 
conbent, was his talent for leadership. He rec- 
opnived gocd! people when he found them, and 
When he found them, he hired them. 


Tih eg iT fa Afiale i dre Mfaeue rite 


Few remember lum by any but his given 
name, and few would differ with Senior 
Assistant Editor Howard E. Paine, who says, 
sx years alter his old ctnef’s death and 21 
years-after his retirement as Editor, “] miss 
Melville every day,” 





Like his Crrandiather Bell, Melville retained 
the boundless curiosity of boyhood well mto 
old ape. “Oh, boy, this & going to be wonder- 
ful!" he would cry, setting out for a salon 
Bras d Or Lake, waters he had navigated 





thousaids of times before: Once under Way he 





TA kL ul he captain Pie Story teller, ana cet 


cook alin one, making puncukes in the shape 
of fettiers of the alphabet to match ive names 
of any younpsters who happened to be aboard 
His style os Eclitor was not so very different. 
This miriculous capacity to be mterested in 
evervihing brought fim through his long ap 
prenticeship wilh his spinis not only miact but 
1iso glowing manticapation of the fun that lay 
before him. Although it is ikely that Melville's 
fill for enthusiasm was @ lactor oo the length 
of that apprenticeship, his father was pleased 
by the results tis son achieved as Editor. 
"Melville realizes, as | have toed to, that as 
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| oripins, reporting ance Sepember [960 
| \) Ol on their fossil A eCoverics in Gast Afnea, 
Louis and Richard (left) examine fowls 
Tracing the famuly of man, Louis 8. a, found at Lake Rudolf, Kenva. At Laetali, 
Leakey, his wife, Marvy, and son Richarel near Tanzania's (Hdeved Gorge where 
have puxnied fack the horizon of Neetsa Lows and Marv made many of their dis- 


coberies, Mory nacoverid J. 7-nnilhion- 
year-old footprints preserved in volcanic 
ash, Chat long age moment, re-created by 
an aria, appeared in the April 1979 igsue. 

Ameng the many profterées of Louis 
Leakey were promicr field researchers in 
primate behavior: Jane Goodall, win 
discovered that chimpancees fashion tools 
fond moke war): Birute Craldihas, whe 
found that orangutans are also toal avers: 
and Dian Fossey (right), whose murder 
Pan tnhnown aviaiion in (98S ended 
i? veers of poneering gorvla chidiey, 








the veurs pass, a different. ... method of cx- 
pression is necessary,” Gilbert Grosvenor 
said. five years after the changeover. 

Even before he took the helm, Melville 
was working toward methods that would 
break down the orthodoxy that had settled 
onto the magazine as the staff prew oldes 
and more set in its wavs. There had been signs 
of rigidity for many years. When Maynard 
Owen Williams tried out a Rolleiflex cameru 
mn the 1930s, he was told to “junk it” because 
the pictures he sent back were square, where 
iy 
horizontal, were permitted in NATIONAL 
CTPOGRAPHIC layouts, 

Although the Rolleitlex eventually became 
standard equipment, a prejudice against can- 
did cameras ran deep and lasted long. Even 
after the smaller cameras were adopted, they 
were often used to make ihe same static pic 
lures produced by older cameras mounted on 
topods. By the time Melville took over in 
IYS7, Of course, the magazine was half-filked 





as-only rectangular pictures, vertica 











with the slightly overbright, nervous hues of 
Kodachrome, a film that made it possible, in 
conjunction with new cameras and lenses, to 
photograph fast-moving objects in color and to 
make enlargements of any size that would be 
absolutely fathtul to the colors of the tiny 
original, 

The flexthility and artistic bioense that this 
new technology bestowed on photographers 
and picture editors opened up the possibility 
OL a Magazine 4s new, n ws way, as the one 
that Melville's father had created 





EW TECHNOLOGY made possible an 
expansion, both m.circulation 
and in the horizons of coverage, 
that the elder Grosvenor could 
only dream about—althougn La 
Crorce had foreseen the need for new printing 
methods if the magazine wete to grow, By t 
early 1960s Melville had, with the support of 
Thomas W. MeRKnew, Executive Vice Presi- 
dent, maved the printing of the magazine lo 
Chicago, where the high-speed presses of 
R. KR. Donnelley & Sons made it possible 
notonly to print many times the 2.3 million 
CC NPMACS that could be produces 
Presses in Washington Hue bo rere eVETY 
Hiustralion in colon 
Melville wanted a staff that would under- 


stance) this OpPpoOrlunity and ane with the talent 
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on the old 


and danne to take advantage mf it. Even 


i 
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before La Gorce retired, he started hiring. In 
this, as in everything else, he acted decisively 
on instinct, offering jobs to virtual strangers 
on the basis of brief interviews. Behind his 
seeming impulsiveness lay a clear purpose and 
a firm plan. 

Senor Assistant Editor Mary Griswold 
Smith, one of the first new people brought 
aboard by Melville, was hired as a picture 


ES a | 
Melville retained the 
boundless curiosity of 
boyhood well into old age. 


editor in June:1956. She was 21 years old. “1 
had very little education, and my only qualifi- 
cations were that Melville had been introduced 
to my father and | was crazy about photo- 
eraphs,” Mrs, Smith says. “Melville hired me 
on the spot. He said, ‘I'm going to be Editor 
and T need young people around me." ~ 

Earlier he had hired-an erudite young (o- 
lumbia Liniversity graduate, composer, and 
former U.S. Army bandleader named Merle 
Severy, and not long afterward told him to 
create a new division to publish National Geo- 
graphic books, Howard Paine, who had been 
working in an advertising agency in Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, was-employed to help Se- 
very with the layout and design of his books. 

Ted Vosburgh, Melville's Associate Echitor, 
descenbes Paine 4s “that art director with the 
incredibly fertile mind who helped Melville 
steal the acorns.” 

Paine, who says that Melwille put him “in 
charge of white space.” introduced the princi 
ples, possibly even the idea, of modern design 
to the CrEQGRAPTIIC, a process that mcluced the 
gradual elimination, over a period of years, of 
acoms and oak leaves that framed the famous 
yellow border of the magazine. 

(In 1959 Melville would change the very 
nume of THE NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC MAGA- 
ZINE, progressing slowly as with the acorns by 
first shortening it to THe National GEOGRAPH- 
ic, and then simply to National GEOGRAPHIC, ) 

In the spring of 1954 Gilbert Grosvenor had 
visited the University of Missour) School of 
Journalism. to accept an award for Distin- 
guished Service in Journalism. It proved to be 
a fateful conjunction, There he met a talkative 


itz 


24-year-old Navy veteran and Missouri senior, 
Wilbur E. (“Ball”) Garrett. He, too, was crazy 
about photographs and possessed stores of en- 
thusiasm, curiosity, and mpulsiveness that 

may have reminded Grosvenor of his own son. 

In a memorandum he instructed Melville to 
hire Garrett. When, 26 vears later, Garrett be- 
came the seventh Editorof NanonaL Geo- 
GRAPHIC, Melville presented him with the memo. 

Many guessed from the first that the hard- 
working, outspoken Garrett would end up in 
the Editor's chair. “Bill was insufferable in 
these days, but his talent was obvious to ev- 
eryone,” says Mary Smith, “We thought it was 
black magic.” Howard Paine remembers poing 
with Garrett to the Naval Observatory in 
Washington at 5.a.m. with the idea of photo- 
graphing Sputnik, the Soviet satellite that was 
the first man-made object orbiting in space. 
“Sputnik went mht through the bow! of the 
Big Dipper and Garrett went ‘click’ and made 
what may have been the first photograph of 
Sputnik in orbit,” Paine says. “Bill always said 
that the secret of photography was, “78 und be 
there.’ But the luck that guy has!” 

At about the same time that Garrett ar- 
rived, La Crorce, who had also hired Melville, 
hired Gilbert Melville Grosvenor, just out of 
Yale University. He had been a premedical 
student with no particular thought of a career 
at the Geooraruic before being captivated by 
the camera during a summer vacation. 

Cnil Grosvenor, son of Melville and grand- 


son of the onginal Gilbert Grosvenor, rose 


through the masthead like his father, but be- 
came Editor in 1970 at the much earlier age of 
39, partly because Melville and Vosburgh 
chose to set examples of timely retirement. 


HE YOUNGEST GROSVENOR proved Lo 
be the most activist of the line, 
leading the magazine into the fore- 
front of debate over protection of 
the environmen, approving cover- 
woe of political factors inherent in any story 
dealing with geography, and initiating the pub- 
lication, in February 1981, of A special report 
inde public interest— Energy that influenced 
debate on the question. Clearly he understood 
the magazine's modern readership: During the 
ten years that he was Editor, membership rose 
from 6.8 million to 10.7 millon. 
As President since 1980 and Chairman of 
the Board of Trustees since 1987, Gil Grosve- 
nor has founded three new magazines, 
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Treavecer, WORLD, and NATIONAL Giep- 
Grape Researcn, launched the Society's 
cable television activities, constructed a new 
building on the headquarters site, and greatly 
expanded the Society's educational programs. 

To mark the Society's centennial, he an- 
nounced formation of the National Geograph- 
ic SOcety Education Foundation, endowed 
with a pledge of 40 millon 
dollar in Society funds, to re- 
establish the teaching of ge- 
OfTEphy in schools. 

Within two years after tak- 
ing control, Melville had 
hired the nucleus of the staff 
that would carry the maga- 
rine into the 21st century. In 
1%64 he moved them out of 
the dim and crowded pre- 
cincts of the old headquarters 
into a light-filled modern 
buniding next door 

Foremost among the new- 
comers —many ot whom were 
recommended by Crarrett 
Wasa critical mass of gradu 
ates OF the University of Mis: 
souT! School of Journalism, 
including Robert L. Breeden, now Senior Vice 
President in charge of Educational Services of 
the Society, and Associate Editor Thomas R 
Smith. In 1959 Minnesotan Thomas J. Aber- 
crombie, whose realistic photographic style 
marked 3 turning point in the way the maga- 
zme made and selected pictures, became the 
first of 12 Geocrarnic photographers to be 
numed Magazine Photographer of the Year 
Crarrett was the fourth, in 1969. 

Most of the others were hired by James M. 
Godbold or Robert FE. Gilka, who came to the 
magazine trom midwestem newspapers im 
1958. Melville made Godbold the first Direc 
tor of Photography in 1959, thereby placing 
the work and well-being of photographers, a 
breed subject to uncommon stress, in the 
hands of a single strong executive. This was 
a MOmMentous departure, and it was the key 
element in the creation by Godbold, and 
especially by Culka, of a corps of pho- 
tographers and a body of photography 
unique to the magazine, 

Gilka, who succeeded Croxlbold in 1963, was 
on the job for 22 years, carning an unusual 
degree of affection and respect. His methods 
were much like Melville's. Says Assistant Vice 
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President Carl M. Shrader, who served under 
Gilka as head of the photo lab, “Bob Gilka 
never told me what I could nat do.” 

In writing, Melville wanted a more journal- 
istic approach, one that would let the people 
in GEOGRAPHIC stories speak to members of 
the Sectety in their own voices. Precise, level- 
headed Ted Vosburgh acted as a moderating 
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force in this and other enterprises. In Garrett's 
words, “Ted was the man who held onto the 
tether of Melville's magnificent airship.” 

Cine after the other, Melville hired a stable 
of new writers who had been seasoned by ex- 
perience in the world of commercial news- 
gathering, mecluding Senior Assistant Editor 
William Graves, a son of Ralph Graves, and 
several members of the staff of an expiring 
Washington news magazine called Town Jour- 
nal, These included Bowie, Conly, McDowell 
Edward J. Linehan (later the Articles Editor), 
and 2 raucous ex-Marine from New Jersey 
named Howard LaFay, who locked liked one 
of the Medici, talked like-a taxi diver, and 
wrote like an angel. 

In 1965 Joseph Judge, then a cril servant 
looking for greener pastures but who had heen 
with Life magazine and a Washington televi- 
sion station, was asked by Allan Fisher and 
James Cerruti, the tough-minded editor in 
charve of free-lance writers, to write a small 
piece on Monticello to see what he could do 

The magazine bought the article and offered 
Judge a job. His father had been a star first 
baseman for the old Washington Senators, 
“Joe,” Melville said to him, “vou're going to 
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A new frontier of exploration opened when 
Wiliam feebe descended more than 3 (Hl 
feet inte the sea in Ady bathysphere (right), 
Phrough portholes ie and partner Otis 
Ganon viewed “a world almost as onknows 
av Mars and Venus,” reported on in twa 


meomordhle aricles ta P9dl and 1¥t4, 


Locording to fecques-Fves Coustean, 
co-inventor in (943 of the Aqua-Lung, 
“The fest way to observe fish ts to become 
aan. A dozen accounts of his expe- 
dies, mony indertanen with Sactery 
waippert, calivened the pares of the maga- 
fine. fa P96! he was awarded the Soctetv's 
Cold Medal fy President fobn FF, Kernnedy; 
Society President and Editor Melville 
fell Grosvenor looked an, Without the 

lgud-Lung, wnderwater archacological 
expeditions reported in the magarine 
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wold have been impossible. During a 
MS) excavation of a Aronce Ape ship ion 
the Mediferranean, divers even raised 
amperage by filiiee Chem with air fren 
tien tanks, 

4 planeer Goopplving stiondard archaen- 
logical techniques underwater, George F 
Bass used metal pruds to precisely locate 
artifacts while excavating several ancient 
weeks, A panting from fis [968 article, 
“Vew Jools for Undersea Archeolopy, 
demicted such innovations as a small yub- 
morcble and an wnderwater telephane booth, 









be as good for this magazine as your father 
was for the Senators, [ used to sneak out of 
work to watch him play. | think my aunt ‘died’ 
ten times the vear they won the pennant!” 

Judge became one of the aces of the staff 
and. upon the premature death of France Shor, 
followed La Goree, Vosburgh, and Scofield 
inte the second highest post on the magazine, 

“Melville transformed the Geographic from 
a Victorian to a 20th-century orgunization,” 
says Tom Smith. Like most others of his gen- 
eration who worked with Melville. Smith re- 
members the experience as the happiest and 
most fulfilling of his life. “He was like a father 
to us—a wonderfully unorthodox father, and 
that was very stimulating to young people.” 
Smith says. “When you'd done something he 
hiked, he'd put that big paw of a hand on your 
shoulder, and with a huge smile he'd let you 
know that he liked vou and liked your work. 
You treasured those moments.” 

Assistant Editor Peter White remembers re- 
turing from Laos to find that deep changes 
had been made in one of his stories. He 
stormed into the Editor’s office. White was so 
upset over the violence that had been cone to 
his prose that he actually shouted at Melville. 

“Peter, you're mot welll” Melville cned in 
shocked tones. “You have worms, Somebody 
else came back from a tip and talked to me 
like this, and Ae hac worms.” After calling 
Garrett into the room to calm White, who by 
now Was misty-eved with loyal affection, Mel- 
ville picked up the telephone and dialed a 
Humber. “lm going to send you over to ny 
own doctor night this minute!” he said. 

Severy and Paine took the dummy of a 4346- 
page book about ships to the Editor's home on 
a Saturday morning, expecting to spend about 
an hour going over the material. “We stayed 
for lunch, dinner, and many mint juleps— 
somebody had sent Melville 23 kinds of mint.” 
Paine recalls. “Whea he saw what the dummy 
was, “Wow! The ship book! I've been waiting 
fori!’ So we crawled around on the floor of 
Melville's study until ten that night, changing 
the lavout around. Time flew.” 

Predictably, this sort of management re- 
leased creativity, The whole aspect of the mag- 
azine changed; the staff felt itself involved as 
members of a family. [It was impossible to lose 

"The Society's story is also told ina TY Special, 
“The Explorers; A Century of Discovery,” to be 


shown on PBS October 12 ‘and av siluble anon in 
YHlenckse ties in retin stores. 
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interest because the head of the family msisted 
on living in an atmosphere of mew ideas and 
boundless optimism. 

Old constrictions fell away. Gone were the 
acorns, the rigid roles about the size of pic- 
tures and the way in which pictures might be 
trimmed, cropped. and [aid out on the page. 

Photographers, exposing thousands of 
frames of Kodachrome in order to capture the 
one mstantin the life of an image that would 
speak directly to the reader, achieved pictures 
the like of which had never before been seen. 
Writers roamed the world as freely as photog- 
raphers in search of equally telling words, The 
magazine was, as it had been in Gilbert 
Grosvenor's hevday, wholly at ease with its 
times. By the time Melville Grosvenor retired 
as President and Editor in 1967, membership 
hid more than doubled, tev 3.6 million. 

Melville Bell Grosvenor was Editor of Na- 
NOwAL GeEeocRAPHIC for only ten years. In that 
time he built the new headquarters building 
in downtown Washington and an even larger 
building in Gaithersburg, Maryland, to house 
membership services, started Book Service. 
instituted National Geographic Television 
Specials, issued the first Geographic atlases 
and the first globes. modernized the pnnting 
of the magazine, opened Explorers Hall, 
greatly expanded the research activities of the 
Society, and left many other monuments te his 
time at the head of the Societv’s affairs, 


SA SENSE, becuuse the young people he 
chose and inspired more than 30) years 
ago are now producing the magazine he 
ré-created, Melville is still the spiritual 
f Editor of NaAnONAL GEOGRAPHIC, just as 
Alexander Graham Bell remains it inventor 
and Gilbert Hovey Grosvenor its architect. 
Their Grooraruic was born out of change, 
and it has continually reinvented itself in order 
to keep up with the changing world that 1s its 
inexhaustible subject matter." Yet at the enc 
of its first century the magayine remains un- 
mistakably its original self, constant to the 
principles of accuracy, fairness, optumism, anc 
experimentation on which it was founded. 
Its, in short, a monument to the three sin- 
gular mén who made it—and to their truly rev- 
olutionary idea that this journal belongs to the 
millions who read it, not as mere subscribers, 
but as members of an unending expedition to 
explore the earth and everything that exists 
upon it and beyond tt. iZ 


National Geographic, September 1988 
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To celebrate the Society's centennial, the Corcoran Gallery of Art 
has produced an exhibition of same 260 photographs selected fram 
a century of magazines and from our archives. A representative sample 
is presented in the following pages. Twin versions of the exhibition 
will soon be touring North America, Europe, and Asia. 
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By JANE LIVINGSTON 


ASOCLATE DELECTOR ANID CHIEF CLMATEME, THE CORCOMAN GALLERY OF ANT 


1) ERE WE ARE VIEWING NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC photography ina 

| special way: holding it up by itself, full-frame, out of context, 

and away from words. This is the kind of test that curators 

and art historians are giving many forms of photography in 

the 1950s. The discovery of the National Geographic's rich 

1 . gontributions should not be surprising. What is remarkable is 

that an entire episode within the history of photography remained for so long 
sealed off from the fine-art photographic establishment. 

Yet a distinction survives between the ethos of the National Creographic 
photographer and that of the art world, and also that.of the journalistic world. 
This distancing is subtle and complex. It originates partly in a long-standing edi- 
torial policy of National Geographic: namely, thinking ofits pictorial staff not.as 
“photo editors” but as “illustrations editors.” Thus there is a sense in which the 
many pholographers whose work we see here, at least in the minds of their edi- 
tors, and perhaps in their own minds, were artisans and not artists. 

Thisis not toumply that what has been produced under the aegis of the Na- 
honal Geographic Society is something other than art or less than superlative 
photography. Indeed, both the early and recent histones of photography at the 
Society can be viewed as a prolonged, quiet unfolding of genius: 

The particular view of photography at National Geographic offered by our 
extubition was obtamed first through study of the Society's formidable archives 
andsecond through its publications. More than hall ofthese pictures have never 
before been published. 

Photography was by no means always integral to the magazine. NATIONAL 
GHoGRAPrHic existed for more than a decade before photographs began to domi- 
nate its pages. Although often skeptical or actively resistant, the Geographic's 
Board of Managers allowed a few photographs to appear as illustrations after 
1853 (along with halftone reproductions of gravure prints or paimtings). 

A true commitment.on the part of the Society's early Editor and President, 
Culbert Hovey Grosvenor, himself a dedicated photographer, to accompany ar- 
ticles with photographs was not made until 1905. At first, men who were primar- 
ily scientists, explorers, or inventors, such as Hiram Bingham, Joseph FP. Kock, 
Herbert G. Ponting, or Alexander Graham Bell, contributed their own photo- 
graphs. Early in this century, a large number of photographs came to the Society 
from the inventories of intemationally based photo agencies or individual stu- 
dios, There were no full-time staff photographers, It was then the Society's prin- 
ciple to maintain a stockpile of photographs from various regions, ready for use 
in future stories. with short deadlines—for instance, early works by indepen- 
dent, international photographers like Roland W. Reed, Vittorio Selia, Hugo 


This article adapted from CGuvesey; fie Arnel Photegraphy ar Nanonal Georraphic, 
published list May by Thotaasson-Grant, Charlottesville, Virginia. A hard-cover edi- 
Hon is availible in bookstores or by calling the publisher at 1-SNb 999-1750, 
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Brehme, Baron Wilhelm von Gloeden, the team Lehnert & Landrock. A few 
portfolios or miscellaneous collections were acquired by the Society, some pub- 
lished, some not. The entire set of Edward Curtis's published Indian photo- 
graphs (several included in the July 1907 NarionaL Geocraruic) and many 
beuutifully preserved leaves from Jack Hillers's Western Survey albums, done 
under the auspices of the William Henry Jackson studio, were added to the 
Society's files. 

The vast archive of early material includes photographs of every size and 
description: dry-mounted prints made casually or carefully, in every comeciv- 
able tonality, format, and process; photogravures, zum prints, platinum prints, 
and carbon prints, as well as albumen prints and other manifestations of the sil- 
ver print. The sensation of discovering some of these carly images surpasses the 
typical response to recent color work. Something about the arduous pioneering, 
the inventive brinkmanship of éarly black-and-white photography imparts to 
the best prints an ineffable mystique. 


_ , ERORE THE SOCIETY AMASSED THIS ARCHIVE, however, several develop- 

Ki ments changed the magazine's early emphasis on acquiring or even 

“ commissioning photographs. A home developing and processing 

| laboratory was established at Society headquarters in 1910, and in 

the following decade full-time staff photographers were first hired. 

Between 1900 and 1920 the Society gave black-and-white photography sig- 

nificant exposure worldwide as a popular illustrational medium. The halftone 

plate, starting in the late 18004, enabled photographs to be printed along with 

type, and so it competed successfully with cartier methods of mass photographic 
printing such as woodburytype, phologravure. and photolithography. 

The saga of color photography at the National Geographic Society ts fasci- 
nating. The sheer length of time it took for the novelty of the colored tmage to 
wear off seems now incomprehensible, Even with the Geographic's first pubh- 
cation in halftone of a color image in 1914, it was notuntil some indefinable mo- 
ment inthe 1950s or 6s that the public would readily. see a color photograph for 
its subject or content, rather than for its “coloredness.” Creating the economi- 
cal, visually accurate color process we now take for granted obsessed two gener- 
ations of publishers and photographers, 

The very firstatiempts at colorimages involved applying dyes and pigments 
by hand to black-and-white prints. In the November 1910 issue of NATIONAL 
CeoGRAPHIC the first hand-colored photographs, “Scenesin Korea and China” 
by William W. Chapin, appeared and caused asensation. Several beautiful, and 
some rather amusing, hand-tinted prints are included in the “Odyssey” exhibi- 
tion. Although many hand-colored photographs were reproduced in the maga- 
zine. few were successful in terms of “naturalism” and aesthetic appeal. 

Yet the exceptions are striking. Eliza Scidmore was an carly board member 
of the Society who traveled widely and wrote many articles for the magazine. 
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What truly heralded the ave of color photography in the mass market—a 
SCRE Y mia ecloutwith more authority and Persistence hy the Naticrial reOR rapt 
i Sactety than by any other mstitution—was the advent of the Autochrome 
Phe Autochrome process, using a potato-starch filter deployed on a glass plate 
was invented by the brothers Auguste and Lows Lumiere of Lyon, France: ft 
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The first Autochrome published m the Geocrarnic appeared in July 1914 
and was by Paul Guillamette. In 1920) the Society established the first color lab- 
oratory in Amencan publishing, and the starch-lilter, glass-plate method con- 
tinued to be the standard tor 4 decade. Between 1920 and [9S the magazine 
published about 1, 00 Autochromes 
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[he masters of t 
erally photographers who shared a patent interest in plain, descriptive com 
position, seldom yielding to self-conscious artfulness. Such photogriphers as 
(Charles Martin, Jacob Gaver, Gervais Courtellemont, Franklin Price Knott. 
and Eiddwin L. Wisherd learned thei craft the hard way. The photographer using 
Autochrome equipment camned mito the field “steamer thinks hull of chemicals 
ani! a suitcase full of books to read on the voyage,” as one scholar has noted 
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incanventence sometimes shows in the result, but some of the Autochrome 
pictures seem effortless. We can see that many of them provide virtually every 
quality we ask for in a great photograph. This is a fact little emphasized until 
now. The tangibly real and the apparently imagined fuse poignantly in suceess- 
ful Autochromes. 


HE EARLY DECADES of the 2(th century saw the invention of a number 
of new photographic processes to replace the awkward Auto- 
| chrome. Photographers expernmented with different light-sensitive 
| coatings and color-filter arrangements to break up the spectralcom- 
- ponents of light onto glass plates or film in order to photographical- 
ly reproduce the colors of nature. Finlay, Dufay, Agfa, and Paget color each 
had its day inthe sun with the Geographic staff. Though slow and unwieldy, each 
represented a step in the search for truly natural photographic color. 

The technology for making color photographic prints also continued to 
change —and decisively with the advent of Kodachrome film. This invention 
solved four practical problems at once: [t could be used in much smaller, more 
portable camera equipment; its exposure time was faster; its translation from 
film to print resulted ina more accurate chromatic. appearance; and prints could 
be enlarged without losing definition. 

The story of Kodachrome is fast becoming legend. Two musicians in Roch- 
ester, New York—Leopold Godowsky, Jr.. and Leopold Mannes—made an 
obsessive avocation of developing a subtractive color-film process. Using an 
Eastman Kodak Company laboratory, they perfected a film that incorporated 
three superimposed black-and-white emulsions, cach sensitive to one color— 
blue, green, or red, Through intricate processing the developed black-and- 
white image in each layer was selectively replaced by the corresponding dye im- 
age —yellow, magenta, orcyan. The Kodachrome process solved the problems 
of graininess and dot patterns in color photography. 

By the 1940s and "50s Kodachrome film and the hehtweight Leica camera 
had brought new opportunities for nature photography. The ability to capture 
animals moving in their natural habitats, tosay nothing of geologic or meteora- 
logic cataclysms, has had momentous consequences for photography. NATIONAL 
GEOGRAPHIC chose to use color, more color, and Tinaily all color, at atime when 
other publications shied away from it. This unswerving editorial commitment 
had profound aesthetic results. 

Printing exciting color photographs, as much as making them, became the 
challenge. What appears to be the distorted gaudiness in the color film, far from 
being counteracted in the reproduction stages, was often exaggerated. The so- 
called red-shirt school of editorial bias in color photography at National Geo- 
graphic—encouraging a photographer to introduce a red, purple, or orange 
clementintoa dull landscape by draping asweater over a rock or placinga model 
in front of a tree—testifies to the use of color for color’s sake. 
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One of the Geographic's first staff photographers, “Bud” Wisherd captured in this 
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From the years between 1940 and 1960) we selected fewer than 30 images for 
our exnibition. The 198s alone are represented by 75 photographs; from 190- 
IWLY come /0. Many color reproductions from the Geographic's long “early 
modern” crascem artificially heightened, while chromatically uneven and over- 
ly self-conscious; it is often as though the image, at least in its printed form, was 
composed in the spirit of a design lesson 

A number of masterful Geographic photographers have been unappreciat- 
ed beyond the organization’sconfines. Their work isas stylistically developed as 
that of any internationally known photographer. Some are estimable artists by 





any standard. In most cases, however, because either they were fully employec 
by the Creographic or they worked only secondanly or briefly as photographers, 
they were never published elsewhere. Certainly they were not in the practice of 
exhibiting their work, as were their contemporaries in New York and on the 
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West Coast. Simply to have been identified with an institution in Washington, 
DB. C_, seems to have isolated them from the world of art photography. 


\ NE OF THE FIRST STAFF PHOTOGRAPHERS and a longtime laboratory 
chief at National Geographic was Charles Martin, a man whose 
| interests ranged widely. He helped make the first successful 
¥ undersea color photographs in 1927, During the era of the Auto- 

chrome, Franklin Fisher was illustrations chief. He formed a 
permanent staff of Washington-based photographers and also commissioned 
foreign masters of the Autochrome: Luigi Pellerano of Italy, Hans Hildenbrand 
and Wilhelm Tobien of Germany, Gustav Heurlin of Sweden, and perhaps the 
most extraordinary artist of them all, Gervais Courtellemont of France. 

Edwin L. Wisherd, a prolific contributor to the magazine and head of the 
laboratory, took his place as a special figure among this generation of National 
Geographic photographers. Two early photographers working in distinctly indi- 
vidual yet subtly influential styles are Maynard Owen Willams (role model for 
many younger people) and W. Robert Moore. Both were writers as well as 
photographers. Also active in this-period was the prodigious and inexplicably 
obscure Clifton Adams, an artist whose black-and-white work ranks him high. 

From the 1930s wellinto the 1960s, three versatile figures, all staff photog- 
raphers and men of taste, energy, and dedication, created a legacy that rever- 
berates to this day. B. Anthony Stewart, who joined the staff in 1927 and 
became the Society’s most published photographer, worked masterfully in 
black and white and color alike. Volkmar Wentzel, scholarly, attuned to the 
image in a painterly sense, and as perceptive of others’ talent as any editor, 
brought a dimension of refinement and literary discipline to National Geo- 
graphic photography. His contemporary Luis Marden may well stand as the 
exemplar of the protean photographer we associate with National Geographic 
dt its best. Marden’s amazing reach, his studied expertise in the medium, com- 
bined with a breadth of intuitive vision, place him among the greatest of all field 
photographers, Others who worked in the 1940s.and "50s, and whose contrnibu- 
tions emerge insistently, were the gifted artist Justin Locke and the pioneering 
technician Willard Culver, an early photographer of industnal America. 

From 1958 to 1960 profound changes took place. The magazine abandoned 
black-and-white photography with a radical shift to huge, new web presses. It 
also seemed to ignore the mainstream “advanced photojournalism” of the time. 
The history of photography in American magazines in the 19404 and "50s, pri- 
marily in. Life, Look, Fortune, and National GRograriic, isa story imitselfthat 
touches many aesthetic concerns. Of course Life and NamiONAL GEOGRAPHIC 
were very distinct publications, one a weekly news and human-interest maga- 
zine, the other a monthly world-geographic specialty magazine. But the phote- 
graphically relevant differences between Life and the GEeoorRAPHIC start with 
their respective physical qualities. Most important was Life's use of a large 
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format 25 a showcase lor photography. Lifes production techniques thus Te- 
quired relatively large-format presses: it used thin paper with mostly black-and- 
white printing and met short deadlines. NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC used clay-coated 
paper, printed in small format, employed old-fashioned engraving techniques, 
and often allowed more lengthy scheduling. 

In its latter days Life began, often under pressure, to treat its most success- 
ful photographers as artist-stars. In stark contrast National Geographic Society 
photographers until the late 1970s continued to view their photographs as illus- 
trations, nol as self-contained essays hike the Life picture siomes. 


ADO Ier distinctive aspect of NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC in the 1YSi)s and “60s1s 





its place in nature photography, To compare NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC nature pho- 
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and the ones that are interested primarily in aesthetic values. Arizona Highways 
seemed to have reversed photographic methodology by taking studio tech- 
niques back into the field in order to obtain its almost incredibly sublime, theat- 
nical, perfectly lighted images. In fact its photographers in the field often did use 
special reflectors, lights, large-format cameras —whatever was needed to paint 
the picture, Yetsomehow the fir less patently gorgeous. less picturesque images 
of nature made by the Geographic now seem more artful than those glamorous 
pictures. By virtue of their straightforwardness, by the integrity of their concern 
for a tradition of naturalism, by their seeming indifference to compositional 
allure, by their unpretentiousness, the Geographic pictures trumph. 


=P" HE DISTINCTION BETWEEN the outdoor studio shot and the candid na- 
| ture shot perhaps makes a contrast between two basic tendencies in 
| | American photography. One is the “art for art's sake” legacy of the 
landscape masters: Edward Weston, Ansel Adams, Eliot Porter, 
Ernst Haas. The other is the older, scientific and commercial tradi- 
tian of Eadweard Muybridge, William Henry Jackson, Edward Curtis, and oth- 
ers. The latter historical preoccupation with documenting nature resonates 
everywhere among National Geographic photographers, The former rarefied 
sensibility echoes there only faintly. National Geographic resisted the seduc- 
tions of glossy nature photography because many of its key editors in this period 
came from citherthe toughly objective newspaper world orthe equally demand- 
ing realm of first-rate layout and design. 

Laving the groundwork for anewera was James M. Godbold. who became 
director of photography in 1959. During his tenure the policy prohibiting staff 
photographers from entering outside photojournalistic competitions was aban- 
doned, Not only did many Society photographers fast become recipients of key 
awards and honors, but this simple license to gain recognition abroad changed 
the character of Geographic photographers’ output. 

Godbold was succeeded in 1963 by Robert Gilka, a news-sensitive picture 
editor fram the Mi/waukee Journal, Gilka recruited such talents as Bruce Dale, 
James L. Stanfield, Robert W, Madden, James L. Amos, Gordon W. Gahan, 
Steve Raymer, Jodi Cobb, and David Alan Harvey. Under Gilka’s leadership 
more free lances were hired, tempering the ascendancy of staff photographers. 
By the late 1960s the styles of the incomparable William Albert Allard, as well as 
Thomas J. Abercrombic, Dean Conger, James P. Blair, Winfield Parks, and 
Emory Kristof set the tone in the magazine, They and their editors brought in 
another generation of extraordinary artists. Sam Abell, Cary Wolinsky, Nathan 
Benn, David Doubiilet all emerged in the 1970s. 

In arranging our exhibition, the task of selecting images from the contem- 
porary period led us to a- new understanding of National Geographic photogra- 
phy. What hasrecently seemed necessary to admit photography into the domain 
of high art is. a certam radicalness, The art-photography academy often favors 
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By ROY BLOUNT, JR. 


HAT 1S FUNNY iathut 
the NATIONAL 
CEOGRAPHIC? That 

| Ean odd question to 
explore in the GEOGRAPHIC. | 
feel certain that Mr, Bairel 
Orey, the person who had more 
back issues of the magazine than 
anyone else | knew when I was 
ahoy, never looked for the 
answer to such a question in 
them. When the Orevs would 
have us over for supper, Mr 
Orey would go to his shelf 
packed full of GEROGRAFHICS 
and look for the issue where he 
had ono read something, all the 
aetmls of which he couldn't 
remember. 

"T believe you'll find that the 
natives of Micronesia live on 
poles,” he would work into the 
CONVERSATION, unexpectedly 

"Cin poles?” 

*Poles—I remember... 





A puck rat's trowe of back tesies 
Hlustroted a 1963 Esquire arti- 
cle on NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC, 
the magazine that’s hari to 
throw away but easy to spoof. 
The GEOGRAPHIC has inspired a 
fun-poking parade of cartoons 
and satirical imitations, such as 
these by the National Lampoon 
(for left), the U.S. Geological 
Survey's Pick and Hammer 
Club, and Mad magazine. 
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He would get up and begin 
pulling out iswes. 

“Huts on poles” 

“Wothwis, so much as—it 
was in, What year? Look! Here's 
a two-headerd turtle!” 

Thatwas the part I tiked, 
when Mr. Orey would start 
finding things he cdicin't remem- 
ber at all 

“This twin-headed tartle,” 
he would read to ws alowed, 
“shows why such freaks, 
though not uncommon, rarely 
escape their natural enemies for 
long: each head controls the two 
lets on ite side,” 

“Tmaging, Mrs, Orev would 
aay. 

“Often the right head sounds 
‘Retreat!’ while the left orders 
an advance. Result: the turtle 
pets nowhere.” 

“Ady stars,” Mrs, Orey 
would say. “Baird. 

* .. hasa angle blood 
stream, shell, and lower intes- 
tine, most other parts are dual 
The heads often fight over food 
ond seldom agree on a common 
objective.” 

“Whole familes just on 
poles?” my father would say 
He liked to get Mr. Orev going. 
Bey that T mean he liked to pin 
Mr. Orey down 

“T think you'll fined," said 
Mr. Urey, moving on from the 
turtle reluctantly, “that the 
family structure there is not at 
all what we... Hazel, which is 
sue was it..." 


“T just don't know, Baird, 
Don't look for it the whole rest 
of the evening, now, Hon.” 

But he would keep sneaking 
lagks over there, ane my father 
would say, “T con't feature how 
poles would hele them up,” and 
he and Mr. Crey would arcue 
ahout it without etther of them 
having a clear picture of what 
they were arguing about. Which 
certainiy woan't the magazine's 
fault. Nor wast my father's, as 
he would not refraim from poimt- 
mg out. Meanwhile | would te 
on the floor getting a clear pic- 
tine of the turtle, [ have remem- 
bered that turtle tor 36 vears. I 
wis relieved, recently, to die 
cover that hadn't mace it up, | 
found it-in the library by looking 
through all the issues that come 
outin 1952 and “52, when | was 
ten and eleven, 

Noone Lknew buck in Geor- 
ma when | wae that age had 
ever, exceptin the Army, trav- 
cled anywhere farther away 
than Washmeton, 2. C., which 
it Where NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC 
staffers start out from. Bul we 
all knew of jungle life, fexzzes, 
desert idlands, lumberjack, 
and igloos, largely from twe 


Georgia-renerd humorist Rov 
BLOUNT, JR, areguiar contribu- 
tor to major U.S) magazines and 
the author of eight books, ts cur- 
rently focusing his wit on a new 
novel, Fost Hubby, about the 
epouse OF America’s first woman 
President 
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“Well, well — another blond hair. ... 


Conducting a litle more ‘esearch’ 


Hise fie c 


“Quirk, ship that alee aff! flere eet o copie of phatogreplera 
fri the Nati! Geographic" 


sources: the GEOGHAPHIC and, 
in other magazines, cartoons. 

The cartoontst got it all from 
the NATIONAL GEOGRAFHIC, | 
feel certain that no person work- 
ing for this magazine has ever 
actuolly been boiled in a pot— 
which [s: perhaps one reason 
why it has been the source of 
éo much humor 

The NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC 
gives off a sense of security. 
“These fur-hatted Kirghiz 
admired the way the author 
packed a vak with diamond 
hitch, but disliked his boots 
(too cold, they said). Quolan 
Larh, who never beard of the 
U.5., learned to sing ‘Oh! 
Susanna," 

If someone nated Quolan 
Larh could jearn “Oh! Susan- 
na,” [ could learn about yaks 
in good humor. Re-perusing 
those issues of the carly fifties 
has taken me back to my chiid- 
hood, which was-strange (being 
childhood) but by no means 
exotic, at least for its place and 
time. | was prepared to believe 
onvthing, a5 long as it made 
sound American sense, 

By that Tmean, suppose, 
mace sense to mv father. He 
preferred such information ms 
was found in the July 1951 
article about wood. The whole 
wood picture, “Versatile Wood 
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“THe've ren owt of virgins, O Mighty One! Will you accepr 
a photographer from the “National Geographic’ i?” 
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Waits on Man.” (Nothing in it 
about people tiving on poles— 
I checked.) The NATIONAL 
GEOGRAPHIC wasn't out to 
shock me, so T could cheerfully 
accept that in New Guinea 
natives wore marsupial fur in 
their ears. 

There t something funny 
about an institution that puxta- 
poses marsupial fur in foreign 
ears with the story of wood, bul 
Idon’t know how to put my fin- 
ger on it. You might as well ask 
What is funny about cats, un- 
cles, plumbing, breakfast, lawn 
mowing, Thanksgiving, Pikes 
Peak, television sets, or mon- 
eters under the bed. In any 
ttaple of national life there is 
bouwne to be comer 

You notice | haven't said any- 
thing about breasts. Neither did 
my father or Mr, Orey. [] 
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By ROBERT V. BRUCE 


Photographs by 
IRA BLOCK 


reative till the end, 

the genius who 

invented the tele- 
phone —and uttered 
the famous words above 
—experimented during 
his last months with 
distilling drinking water 
from the sea, from fog, 
and even, as here, from 
human breath. Bell’s 
intense, childlike curi- 
osity drove him to 
tinker with problems 
as diverse as aeronau- 
tics and genetics. But 
what else could he do? 


A true inventor, he said, 


“can no more help 
inventing than he 
can help thinking or 
breathing.” 
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An original thinker, Bell proved a poor scholor at Edinburgh's Roval High School 
on monument-crowned Calton Hill Later in London he thrived under the rigorous 
tutelage of fis grandfather, a well-known elocitionist ond dranuctic reader, and 
by the age of 17 he had returned to Scotland sophisticated beyond his years. 


VERYRODY KNiwSs that Alexander 
Graham Bell invented the tele- 
phone. And on that point, at least, 
what everybody knows happens to 
be true, Hut there is another com 
mon belief that runs afoul af the 

Bell story. Nowadays we take it for granted 
that success depends on specializing, keepmg 
one Seve on the ball. So thought most people 
in Bell's day too. “Put all your e@gs in the one 
basket,” wrote Mark Twain, “and— WATCH 
THAT BASKET.” We might suppose, therefore, 
that Bell proceeded on the one-basket plan 
Fortunately he did now. Lf he had, he would 
never have invented the telephone 

It was simply not in Bell's nature to fixate 
for long on “the one basket” All his lite he re- 
tained a chilel’s jov in the worle’s cliversity. 
But before he became world-famous, Bell's 
love of diversity raised misgivings in some 
who knew him, His prospective father-im-law 
chicked him for his tendency “to undertake ev 
ery new thing that interests you & accomplish 
nothing of anv value to any one.” That was 
less than five months before the telephone was 
patented. What saved him from mere aimicss 
ekithering was his capactty for total absorption 
in the concem of the moment—another trait 
that might be called childlike. “My mind,” he 
once wrole, “concentrates itself on the subject 
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I things 
tise in the Universe—including father, moth- 
er, wife, children, dife stself, become for the 
time being of secondary importance.” 

lf those traits were innate, external circun- 
stances confirmed them, beginning with the 
Scottish city where he was born in (847. [nits 
very contours Edinburgh encouraged a roving 
eve and spirit. Some cities convey their impa- 
tience with the horizontal, their urge to be up 
and doimg, through the work of human 
hancds—cathetrals, towers, skyscrapers: In 
others nature lends a hand: They are cities 
upon hills. Ecinburgh was that kind of town 

Young Hell's favorite vantage spot was 


that happens to occupy i ancl then a 








Corstorphine Hill. From it ran a grand view 
over the elegant wew Lown-and Leith docks 
to the sen. On the crest of Lorstorphine the 


boy. was close to the skv,-and below him cir- 





cled the alluring horizon. Lying at peace on 
the grassy slope, Aleck watched the birds 
make their mysterious way, and this more 
than all else stirred his envy and wonder 
Something more than terrain, however, 





























ROBERT V. Bruce, a biographer of Alexander Gre- 
ham Bell, won this vear's Pulitzer Prize im fustory 
for his book The Lranching ef Modern American 
Science (546-2870. Free-lance photorrapher Ina 
BLOCK has lustrated subjects forthe NATIONAL 
GEOGRAPHIC from the North Pole to Pero 


National Geographic, Seplember 1083 
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Lips, mouth, amd throat 
took commands from 
Visible Speech, devised by 
Bell's father, Bell (above, 
af top right) introduced 
the system to the Boston 
School for Deaf Mutes in 
S71, His work there 
strengthened a lifelong 
commitment to help the 
hearing impatricd., 

Bell descendant James 
Grosvenor Wateon-con- 
Times the fanvily tradition 
as he guides pupil Shorvn 
Mapeary inva auditory 
werbal exercise, 


made Rdinburgh a tonic to the mind, [ts own 


people, and others too, called it the Athens of 
the North (as well as “Auld Reekie" for its 
coal smoke). For generations Edinburgh had 
been a center of culture second only to London 
in the British Empire. The glorious tractitiot 
of David Hume in philosophy, Adam Smith in 
economics, Robert Burns and Sir Walter Scott 
in literature, James Hutton in geology, and 
the great civil engineer Thomas Telford in 
Lechnology remained strong in Bell's bovhood 
The University of Edinburgh had long main 
tained a faculty rariking with the world’s best, 
especially im science and medicine. [he hall 
mark of the Edinburgh mind was exuberant 
versatility, Another son of Fdinburgh, Robert 








Louis Stevenson, three years Aleck He 
niar, Quite naturaliv included in his CAala's 
Garden of Verses a jaunty couplet: “The 
world 18 20 full of a number of things, ['m sure 
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we Should all be as hapoy os kings 


ELL S OWN FAMILY embodied the Ed 
INnDUTEH Spint. Aleck stood in awe of 
his father, Alexander Melville Bell, a 
successiul elocutionist and speech 
teacher. As befitted his vocation, the 

elder Bell was a man of impressive bearing 

and fine address: Lecturing regularly:at the 

University of Edinburgh, coaching teachers 

ministers, and the children of titled families, 

he kept in touch with the intelligentsia of 1 
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Born into atlence, George Sanders 


studied with Bell for several yeors. To ; 

iratill natura! language patterns in the we 

“lovable little fellow,” Bell assembted cy 

an tlinstrated storybook (below), which / = 





he annoteted vears later fabove right). 
George's father, Thomas, invested his 
entire fortune tn developing and mar- 
Retin the teleniore, 








city, More than that, he qualified as one of 
them by research and publication. For years 
he pursued a century-old dream of elocution- 
sts and phoneticins, scientifically analyzing 
vocal sounds in order to develop a complete 
and universally applicable system of phonetic 
notation. At last in 1864-he achieved his goal 
with a system he called Visible Speech. Aleck 
in his late teens became adept in it and helped 
his father demonstrate it to linguists and pho- 
neticians in London as well as Edmburgh. 
They hailed it-as a major advance. 

Aleck's mother, Eliza Bell, had meanwhile 
added still another dimension to her son's 
widening world. Though her hearing was se- 
verely impaired, she was-a ood pianist, 
achieving feedback by fastening her ear tube 
to her ear and resting the mouthpiece on the 
soundboard. The bond between mother and 
son was strong, More than his two brothers, 
Aleck-as-a child hada knack for bypassing the 
ear tube and communicating in alow voice 
close to her forehead, He too showed pianistic 

talent and studied for a time with a leading 
, Pianist, dreaming of glory as a virtuoso. 
Then ns teacher died, ond the dream too. 
Science also captored the boy's imagi- 
nation. He collected botanical specimens 
until the drudgery of memorizing nomen- 
| lature dulled his fervor. Zoology en- 
gaged him fora while. He had no heart 
to kill for science, but when chance or 
| nature supplied dead specimens, he ex- 
plored their insides: And he tried his 
hand at technology, The father of & 

playmate owned an old gristmill on a 
nearby stream, a fascinating place for 
the two boys to play. One day, wea- 

ring of their cavorting, the miller 
challenged them to do something 
useful, such as ‘taking the husks off 
the grain. Aleck set about experi- 

menting and came up with a 
workable device involving rotat- 
ing paddles in a brush-lined cyl- 
inder. That, he wrote many 

years later, “was my first incen- 
tive to invention.” 

Thus early, Aleck Bell 
whirled around happily ona 
carousel of hobbyhorses—pho- 

netics, physiology, planes, 

deamess, invention, elocu- 
tion, the Aight of birds, and 
the intoxicating panorama of 

























the wide world. Yet, for all their seeming in- 
congruity, hindsight reveals « prophetic con- 
vergence, a concealed focus: the art, science, 
and technology of Communication. 

A hint of what lay ahead came with a proj- 
ect the elder Bell urged on Aleck and bis older 
brother, Melville, in 1863. At 16 Aleck was 
just back [rom a vear with his paternal granc- 
father, who taught speech in London. The old 
man had polished Aleck's clocution, held him 
lo serious reading ancl stucly, instilled in him 
ideals of social and political democracy, and 
converted him, as Aleck 
later wrote, “from a 
boy somewhat prema- 
turely into aman.” Cut 
off from friends of his 
own age, however, 
Aleck had come home 
traver and more with- 
drawn than before, re- 
sentiul of now being 
“treated asa boy 
Again.” So his father 
challenged him and 
Meivilie to collaborate 
in making a “speaking 
machine,” a device for 
mechanical production 
of vocal sounds, one 
such ws Aleck and his 
father hac lately seen 
in London, 

After studying a 
lamb‘s larynx given 
them bya butcher, the 
boys constructed a 
model of the vocal 
organs, which could be shaped and positioned 
by levers. Operated by blowing through a 
tube, it made voicelike sounds. The project 
helped rekindle Aleck’s youthful-spirit. And 
as the father doubtless also intended, it 
heightened his fascination with mechanisms 
of speech. 

The fascination carried over when Aleck at 
last tasted independence a5 a teenage instruc- 
Lor for two.vears at a bovs school in Elgin, on 
the northern coast of Scotland. With his must- 
cal ear and some ingenious experiments with 
tuning forks and various shapings of his mouth 
and throat cavities, he found that each yowe! 
sound isa compound of two pitches and that 
in a certain sequence one rises and the other 
falls as the sequence progresses. What was 
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more, he deduced the physiological basis of each of his tuning forks vibrating: an intermit- 

the phenomenon tent electrical current of the Same [requency as 
Like the paired pitches, Bell's spirits both the fork's natural vibrations, activating an 

when he learned fromaLondon  electromacnet near the fork. Hell told friends 

phonetician that the great scientist Hermann thatsomeone, someday, would go on to trans 

von Helmboltz bad alreacy made the same mit speech and music by telegraphs 

Wscovery. Helmholtz had reached the finish After Elgin, Bell taught ina bovs prepara 


line mrt, to be SsuTe, and thet - wees ch ALTHO Lary st ly cl at Bath Enelana, Mei hile Lifi- 





ing. But the 19-year-old Bell had inclepen- kering with batteries and telegraphic 
denthy run the same course, and that was instruments, But his younger brother, Ed- 
grounds for price ViOre important, Rell was ward, died of tuberculosis that VCR, GAY ine 
intramed by Helmbolte’s device for keeping his parents alonein his late grandfather's 
howse on blarrington 
square, Landon. So 
Aleck, now 20, 10ined 
them anc took un the 
family vocation of phanet- 
ies anc speech training 
Ata nearby private 


school in 1868 the young 
man first tried his skill at 
teaching speech to deaf 
children, four bright little 
pirls. Perhans bis moth 
ers cleainess gave him a 
enectal feeling for them 
With the help of Visible 
specch nnd Bell's trent 
as a teacher, the:irls 
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ously. Aleck had found his 
true talline, Even atter 
inventing the telephone, 
he Would winte, “CN one 
thing i hecomeé more sure 
every cay that my inter 
est in the deaf is to be a 
life-long thing with me 
And true to his word, he 
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those other interests. Pisy- 
ing the piano al Harring 
Birthploce of Hell's inspiration for the bon SC) Wa e, Aleck become fascinated with the 
telephone, his porents” Conodian home DAchoMmenon of sympathetic vibration By 
near Brantford, Ontario, displays family singing into the piano he could sound the wire 
heirioonis in aomuseum. Hard of hear- that matched the pitch of his voice. He no 
og, Belks mother never learned to read ticed also that the sound of a piano chord com 
lips. Her rubber ear tube with wooden 


: ei f ine throwueh a thin wall from the adjoining 
ends curtis in @ sitting room chair. 
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Apartment was faintly echoed bythe 
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corresponding wires of his piano Phe fore- Boston College, MIT, and Boston University, 
chaclowings al a momentous concept there- had sprung up in the 1860s toenrich the aca- 
upon forted in Bell's mind, [f the different demic scene. Boston businessmen were devel 
frequencies of several tuning forks were trans- oping mines and railroads in the West, while 
mitted simultaneously over a single wire, industry and commerce continued to prosper 
they, ikethe piano chord, could be separated at home. Most significant for Alecks future, 
out by similarly tuned forks at the other end. Boston wae the leading center of American 
Thus a number of Morse code messages could science and techndlogy, including electricity 
be Sent at the sume time over a single wire On his own at let, Bell fouwrished in Bos- 





But other events jostled this notion into the ton. Ais visible enthusiasm, made all the more 
backerouned dramatic by his jet black hair and expressive 

in 1870 Aleck’: older brother, Melville, face, communicated itself to his deaf pupils, 
dicd, also of that Victori- 
in scourge, tuberculosis 
His father, on a recent 
professional tour of Narth 
America, hac heen capo- 
Voted ty the ao-ahead 
spirit ond bracing climate 
there. An invitation to 
Five A lecture sernes: in 
Boston now inspired him 
to make a New World 
home near some trans- 
planted Scottish friends in 
trantiord, Ontario, in 
the hope of Saving his only 
remaining son from the 
fate of the other two, he 
persuaded Aleck to come 
along 

The elder Hells settled 
comfortably man ample 
house outside Brantford 
amid twelve acres of 
woods, fruit trees, and 
outbuildings ona high 
bhatt overlooking the 
lorand River. When the 
elcler Bell, warmly re- 
ceived in boston, was 
asker to introduce the 
Visible S Det h method 
there af a new school for 
deaf children, he referrec| 
the offer to Aleck, who ac 





OSTON was in American E.dinburch, Fingers do the talking ox the teenige 
even to claiming the tithe Athens of Helen Keller converses with Annie Sulli- 
von, her teacher, and Rell, who hod 
brought the two torether. Keller's first 
mucetiteg with Bell, at dpe six, wos the 
door that led her “from darkness into 
fight, from tsolation to friendship.” 
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“An unqualified success,” proclaimed the Only 15 years later the inventor (right) 
Boston Globe of Bell's first lecture on helped inaugurate phone service between 
the telephone in February 1877 at the New York and Chicago. The teiephone 
Lyoeum Hall in Salem, Massachusetts, had made him world-famous. A loter 


Te the delight of the audience, Thomas A. = brainchild, the photophone (above 
Watson, Hell's assistant, sor, joked, ana right), transmitted sound a short distance 


read a news report over the telephorie ond beam of sunlight but foiled to find 
from Boston, 16 miles away. apractical application, 
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und his resonant, well-moculoted voice also 
charmed Bostonians who could hear. Im- 
presser by his results, other school invited 
him to demonstrate his methods. In 1873 he 
joined the faculty of Botton University-as pra 
fessor of vocal physiology, thus enining status 


in Academic circles 


EAN WHILE Bell somehow found 
lime and energy to pursie science 
Aicoinvention, Boston sintelle 
tual strengths mvited that. Gn 
the clay of his arnval someone 
had eiven hima copy of Tohn Tyocdall’s-new 
work on sound, ancl he learned that MIT had 


i COMplete set of 





lelmbolls s apparatuses. In 
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2, ata Michigan convention of cdeal-school 
principals, he delivered a paper in which hi 
described speech scientifically as a “mere mo- 
thon of the air,” a series of undulations. That 
Cictober he heard Tyndall lecture in-Boston on 
the “unculatory theorv’ of light propagation 
Dunne the same month the newspaper in 
which Bell advertised fis speech lessons re 
ported that Western Union had parc hana 





comely for rights to another Heston inventor’. 
“chop % telegraph,” whieh by an iorenious 
arrangement of circuits could transmit @ nes 
care in each direction simultaneously over a 
single wire. That was probably what turned 
Bell's mind back to his London concept of 
multiple telegraph on the quite different plain 
of superimposed frequencies. Bell began 
working feverishly, experimenting by night 
while teaching by day, thus confirming his 
hifeiong night-owl habits 

Then, in the spring of L874, a well-recetved 
lecture be gave at MIT on speech training for 
the deaf brought Bell an invitition to use the 
institute s apparatuses and laboratories, Phis 
turned him from telerraphy to acoustics. Om 
nhevice especially cauenl his eve because il 
made speech Visine, (oallecds “phenauioe 
fraph, it had a diaphragm with an attached 
bristle that, while vibrating in response to-a 
focal sound, traced an undulating ¢urve on 
trip of amoked glass being drawn past i 

That summer, pl the lreaming place’ on 
the Brantford blutf, watching the Grand 
River meander sinuocusly far below, Bell let a 
Kaleidoscope of miscellaneous notions swirl 
about in nis mind, ( Mies Suna winrntion 
conveved through a sinele point by the phon 
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4 confirmed night owl, Bell often worked oll 4 a.m. in the quiet study of his home 
in Washington, D. C,, then slept until 1] a.m. Though he owned many telephones, 
in his study. His wife, Wobel, who cherished tier time togetiver, 


he Polero ted more 
found fis fours bord to accept. “Our worst quarre’s hove always been about that, 
the confided to her diary. Yet Bell could not change: “lo take night from mie is to 
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rot me of life.” The two fell in lowe while Mabel was one of his deaf pupils, They 
morried in 1877, about the tune these portraits were made. A sketch from the same 
period shows Bell's preeccupation with electricity and sound. He used his first 
Income from lectures on the telephone to hove this small silver model made for 
Mabel. Their deep affection shows in their letters, possdpes Of which appear below 
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waves to move small bones in the ear. Com- 
flex undulatory electrical currents, generated 
by the vibration of a magnetized reed and 
passing over @ single wire. Piano strings echo- 
ing a voice. Suddenly the jumble fused into a 
creat insight: the fundamental principle af the 
telephone. 

His magnificently simple inspiration de- 
pended on no scientific discovery or natural 
phenomenon that had not been well-known 
for nearly halfa century, Why had no one 
thought of it before Bell did? Many an expert 
on electricity (and on electricity alone) asked 
himself that question when he heard of it. 
Bell's fellow native of Edinburgh, the great 
physicist James Clerk Maxwell, had an an- 
swer. “T consider the telephone,” said Max- 
well in his last public lecture, “as a maternal! 
evmbol of the widely separated departments 
of human knowledge, the cultivation of which 
has led, by as many converging paths, to the 
invention of this instrument by Professor Gra- 
ham Bell.” The electrical experts had put all 
their eges mone basket and watched only that 
basket. Committed to the telegraph, they 
could not stand back far enough to see the 
promise of a radically different approach to 
communication, Even if they had seen tt, 
their electrical expertise would have sug- 
mested more technical barriers than openings. 

In going on to make the telephone a reality, 
Bell drew on Boston's varied resources. Bos- 
ton scientists and technologists assured him 
that his idea was theoretically sound (fortu- 
nately one Of them kept dated notes of their 
discussion in October 1874). The shop of 
Charles Williams, Jr., was a center of custom 
work for electrical inventors (young Tom Edi- 
son had frequented it not long before}, and 
there Bell engaged the skills of 20-year-old 
Tom Watson to help in experimental work. In 
March 1876: Watson clinched his place in his- 
tory as the first to answer a telephone call. Fi- 
nancing came from two Yankee businessmen, 
Gardiner Greene Hubbard and Thomas Sand- 
ers, each of whom had a deaf child under 
Bell's tutelage. 

Bel) had fallen in love with one of thase pu- 
ils, 17-year-old Mabel Hubbard, During the 
summer and fall of 1875, in the spirit of folk- 
tales and Victorian romances, he won the 
promise of her hand over her parents’ opposi- 
tion (the Hubbards had thought her too young 
to make such a decision), In due course they 
would marry and live happily ever after. But 
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the courtship delayed the framing and filing of 
his telephone patent. So did his Boston Uni- 
wersity classes and private pupils, and like- 
wise his insistence on waiting for word about 
his application for a British patent. “I rush 
from oné thing to another ancl before I know it 
the day has gone!” he wrote his parents. 
Finally Gardiner Hubbard lost patience and 
took it upon himself to file the patent applica- 
hon on February 14, L876. 


OR A FEW YEARS Bell accepted the 
nominal role of technical adviser to 
| the telephone company. Even so, true 
to his temperament, he refused all 
along-to be bound to that or any other 
single line of work, including his university 
position, To him the financial Independence 
(though nota great fortune) that the telephone 
gave him meant instead that he could yield 
happily to his bent for variety. 

And yield he did for the more than four dec- 
aces left to him. He kept on inventing. After a 
long honeymoon in England and Scotland, he 
and his wife settled near her parents in Wash- 
ington, D. C., where he set up his own labora- 
tory, Impressed by Thomas Edison's Menlo 
Park “invention factory,” he tned to replicate 
iton a small scale. But his approach to inven- 
tion was different. Edison tended to identify a 
commercial need and then look for a way to 
meet it. Bell was more likely to be struck by a 
physical phenomenon and then look fora way 
to use it. 

In 1873, for example, the element selenium 
had been found to have a strange property: Its 
electrical conductivity increased with the in- 
tensity of the light that fell on it. Intrigued by 
the effect, Bell saw that ifa light could be yar- 
ied in intensity by the sound of a yoice, the 
light could be beamed over a distance to affect 
selenium as the variable-resistance element in 
a telephone transmitter. Thus speech could be 
transmitted without wires. 

With the help of a young technician named 
Sumner Tainter, whom he hired as the equiv- 
alent of Tom Watson, Bell produced his 
“nhotophone” in 1880. Until the end of his 
life Bell insisted that it was “the greatest in- 
vention T have ever mace; greater than the 
telephone,” perhaps because he hated] bo add- 
mit that his career as inventor hact peaked 
when he was 29. But the photophone had a 
range of only a few hundred feet, and then 
only if there were no fog, rain, snow, smoke, 
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or intervening obstacles to obscure its bean 
[=O ti had no commercial value 
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improving the phonopraph, Bell was more the 
manager of his team than an 
relied chiefly on his cousin Chichester Bell anc 
Sumner Tainter. 1 
make the phonograph commercially ' 
and brought them several hundred thousand 
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“Such a quiet ordinary family, ...30 
quict-mannered ond self-restrained,” 
WMobel described her husband anil 
dourhters Elsie, ot left, ond Marian 
(Daisy) in 1884. To escape Woshington 
Jormatlity and hot stimmers, the Bel 
purchased a homesite in Nova Scotia 


retreat near Baddeck, Nova Scotia, to which 
he gave the Gaelic name Beinn Bhreagh (pro- 
nounced Ben VREE-ah), meaning “beautiful 
mountain.” Though he had become a United 
States citizen, he was soon dividing his vear 
between Beinn Bhreach and Washington 


¥ THEN, a5 he entered his 40s, Bell's 

mi¢n had grown appropriately bara 

nial. Soon after inventing the tele- 

phone he had begun to put on weight, 

an accepted —indeed, expectel— 
mark of Victorian success. From the slender, 
dark-haired suitor of Mabel Hubbard, Alec 
(as she-spelted it) became her stout, prema- 
turely graying husband, (in their honeymoon 
he had grown a connective copse of whiskers 
between his sideburns and now rivaled the 
physical presence of his uncle David Bell, 
whom George Bernard Shaw once character- 
ized as “by far the most majestic and impas- 
ing looking man that ever lived on this or any 
other planet." 

Alec and Mabel made a striking couple. 
With a heritage of Vankee leanness, she re- 
mained slim and graceful all her life, the pic- 
turt of elegance on formal occasions. Her 
startling facility in speechreading helped her 
feel at ease in such gatherings and bring her 
sometimes reserved husband into more soctal 
contacts. They leaned on each other, “ Deaf- 
mutes, gravitation or any other hobby has 
heen too apt to take the first place in my 
thoughts,” he wrote her once, “and yet 

vou have grown into my heart, my dar- 
ling, anc taken root there, and you cannot be 
plucked out without tearing it to pieces.” 
They needed that mutual support when their 
two sons died in infancy, losses that haunted 
them throughout their later lives 

But their daughters, Elsie and Marian 
(known to the family as Daisy), both destined 
to long life, not only gave them comfort and 
joy but also, In time, a growing clan of descen- 
dants. Seven children were born to Elsie and 
her husband, Gilbert H. Grosvenor, including 
Metville Bell Grosvenor, in youth a lively 
companion for his grandfather and in maturi- 
tv his father’s successor at the helm of the 
NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC magazine. Daisy 
and her husband, the noted botanist David 
Fairchild, added three more to the roster of 
Bell descendants. With all these, as well as the 
Bells’ parents and other relatives by blood or 
marriage, there were times when the big house 
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Alter can assassin’s bullet 
lodged in President James 
A, Gorfield’s abdomen on 
July 2, (281, Bell developed 
metal detector. Tested on 
August I, the device could 
not pinpoint the deeply im- 
plonted bullet. (garfield 
died within weels of infee- 
fon and a ruptured aneu- 
ream, both fikely fram 
docturs” probing fingers. A 
telephonic probe Bell in- 
vented Wiis later success- 
fully used! for decades to 
locate bullets. 

That summer Bell's new- 
born son died from respiri- 
tory problems. Ihe prief- 
stricken father invented a 
“wacuium facker,” forerun- 
ner of the iran lone, which 
might have sacred his son. 

Bell wos first to publish 
the idea of treating decp- 
stiohed cancers with mi- 
dium: unknown to him, a 
French doctor hod used it a 
few months carler. 
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Lighivecioht but atrong, the 
tehoanedroan was tie subject of 
counticss experimenis at Bell's 
Jove Sootia home. Aisa 7 0-foot 
Ohservation tower af 260 tetro- 
fiirol cells demonstrated the 
form & stability. Aell tested fef- 
rofiucdroal ttes, ceeking letricl 





ings os gentle os a butterfiv's. 
The Acrial Experiment Associa 
tron (above) wis formed in 1oo? 
to build @ flying machine of 
each member's design. In 1909 
Douglas Weolurdy's Silver Dort 


flew falf a mile at 40 mph, the 


first airplane flight in Canada. 




















Hytrofoil designs had beer tested by Bell ™ _—— | lia 
and Frederick “Casey” Baldwin for years | 

when the U.S. Nawy needed submarine 

chasers during World War I. Bell's offer | 

of two hydrofoils was declined, but the 
Atay loter bent Atm feo 350-forsepower 
Liberty engines that sped HDS toa 
world marine record of 70.86 mph in 
1919. Bell watched from shore. 





at Beinn Bhreagh had to accommodate as 
many as 25 besides the servants. Such occa- 
sions helped draw the host from his shell. Ma- 
bel's sister noted that he “is quite a different 
person here from what hes in Washington. 
Here be is the life and soul! of the party.” 

This is not to say that Bell was ever crusty, 
even in Washington. “I never felt-at ease with 
anyone until l met him," recalled Annie Sulli- 
van, Helen Keller's beloved teacher. "Hel! 
had a happy way of making people feel 
pleased with themselves... of bringing out 
the best that was in them.” 

Still he often vielded to his inner reserve. 
Even at Beinn Ghreagh he spent weekends 
alone in an unpretentious sanctum, a 
houseboat beached in a secluded cove, And 
throughout his life he found congenial 
solitucté in reflection and study through 
the wee hours while all the rest of the houwse- 
hold slept, 


WN NOVA. SCOTIA the amplitude of Bell's 

acreage opened a new field for his inven- 

tive instincts when they revived in 1891. 

The wonder of flight had long possessed 

him. Now he had space to try his wings: 
Fora few years he puttered with gunpowder 
rockets for propulsion, with pinwheel helcop- 
ter rotors, with spring-powered models, with 
little meénoplanes, “The more Dexperiment,” 
he wrote in 1293, “the more convinced I be- 
come that flying machines are practical.” 
With characteristic enthusiasm he told 4 re- 
porter in 1896, “I believe that it will be possi- 
ble in a very few years for a person to take his 
cinner in New York at 7 or 8 o'clock in the 
evening and eat his breakfast in either Ireland 
or England the following morning.” 

Then in 18498 he started wp the blind alley of 
kite flying os away to experiment on equilibri- 
um and stability. It led him to his last notahle 
inspiration in technology, one that like the 
telephone was an unexpected offshoot dwart- 
ing the fruitless main stem of his research. 
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vented independently and widely used leron, or wing flap, unaware that the French 
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together a high-<pirited group of other young ltaly. Baldwin did the designing, while Bell 


men, including Glenn Curtiss, organized a: contributed suggestions and critiques. In 1919 
the Aerial Experiment Association. The ther fourth experimental hydrofoil craft 
WieTtht brothers had by then sen above they HL-4 — set a world marine speed record of 
wh kite-experiments to create-a true airplane, 70.56 miles an hour, a record that stood for 
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Hand in fond through life, the Bells in 1808 wisited Sable Island off Nova Scotia 
(below right), seeking o shipwreck that took their potent attorney's tife, On thia phota 
Bell wrote, “Mabel and I think ourselves alone. But photographer / Arthur! McCurdy 
stedis up behind ws.” Twenty years later (lower left) they discussed hydrofoil tests 











The clan powed (top left) at Beinn Bhreagh in 1907, Daughter Elsie wos morried to 
Gilbert AH. Grosvenor, editor of NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC, at left; Daoisy te David 
Fairchild, a botanist, right. Klsie ond ber father often enjoyed the ocean while her 
mother witcthed. When alone, Hell swam and sunbithed “in puris mnatorolibus.” 








Bell's interest in heredity drew hitn into-an 
carly stage of the movement called eugenics, 
or genetic upgrading of the human race, For- 
tunately his good sense and innate decency 
saved him from following that movement to 
its eventual contamination with racism, of 
which he was an active foe. He addressed his 
research instead to the mnocuous question of 
whether long life was hereditary. He conclad- 
ed that it seemed to run in families, but could 
not be distinguished clearly from inherited 
physical stamina or disease resistance. 

Bell also left his mark on science a5 a patron 
and organizer. In 1881 he financed @ major 
phase of Albert Michelson's classic experi- 
ments establishing that direction had no. effect 
on the speed of light, In 1882 he rescued the 
foundering journal Science and helped fi- 
nance it for nearly a decade. Later the Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement of 
Science adopted it as its official journal, and it 
Nourishes today as the voice of the world’s 
greatest scientific community. And not least 
Bell, himself a world traveler, advanced sci- 
entific exploration and communication as 
President of the National Geographic Society 
and as a shrewd adviser to the Society's maga- 
zine, edited by Bell's brilliant son-in-law Gil- 
bert H. Grosvenor. 

Despite all his other projects, Bel) remained 
faithful to his lifelong work for and with the 
deaf, In Seotland he helped launch a public 
day school for deaf children, Later, in Wash- 
ington, he opened his own private school for 
deaf children and conducted it with love, skill, 
and zeal. He also became a champion, men- 
tor, and longtime friend of the blind and deaf 
Helen Keller, who dedicated ber autobiogra- 
phy to him. When he was past 70, she wrote 
him, “You have always shown a father’s joy 
in my successes and a father’s tencerness 
when things have not gone right.” 

“His dominating passion is his love for chil- 
dren,” Helen once wrote, He loved to visit 
classes, and the children loved to see him. 
During one such visit to a school for the deaf 
he reported to Mabel, “some of the youngest 
children. . . somehow got the idea that I was 
no less an individual than Santa Claus 


himself! The children were much puzzled to 
know how so big a body could come down-so 
small a chimney. [taught them the word 
‘squeeze’ so that they will never forget it!!! 
I'm afraid that half of the school will write to 
me before Christmas and I shall have to visit 
the school in appropriate costume!” 

Bell gave the cause of the ceaf nearly half a 
million dollars, a sizable share of his income 
over the years. Some went in small sums to 
distressed indivicuals, most to schools and an 
association for the deaf. More important, Bell 
gave leadership and the weight of his emi- 
nénce lo the cause as he saw it—to conquer 
the solitude of deafness in any way possible. 
He campaigned for public day schools where 
deaf children could learn without being cut off 
from their families and the hearing world. 
~~ HE WORLD AND ALL THAT IS IN IT 

our theme.” That was Alexander 

Graham Bell's expansive advice to 

young Gilbert Grosvenor as a newly 

. appointed editor of the NATIONAL 
GEOGRAPHIC magazine. It perfectly described 
the mind and spirit of Bell himself, In the last 
months before his death in 1922, Bell re- 
mained true to his nature, working on devices 
to condense fresh water for those adrift at sea. 
Encountering the newest household marvel, a 
radio, and remembering a musical tone he had 
heard upon sending an intermittent current di- 
rectly through his ears half a century before, 
he wondered if somehow one might “hear the 
racdio concert without any special receiver at 
all.” Perhaps be was. dreaming of music for 
Mabel. 

So he ended as he began, exploring the 
world and everything in it, captivated by its 
rmultiplicity of possibilities. However many 
blind alleys it Jed him into, Hell's passion for 
miscellany also brought him to insights and 
humanitarian achievements, any one of which 
would have made o lifetime fulfilling for most 
of us. And even if Bell's lifetime of seeking 
and helping had brought him nothing else, it 
would have brought him joy. 

There too may: lie a moral for our special- 
ized times. 


O 


Sharing ao special intimacy, grandsen Melville Bell Grosvenor became the son 

Bell never hed. In 1914 Bell wrote his son-in-law from Beinn Bhreagh thot the boy 
was “a great comfort to me here and quite a companion.” He “has developed his 
GREAT AMBITION IN LIFE, which is to be an editor like his father.” Melville succeeded, 
carrying on the Bell legacy to explore “THE WORLD AND ALL THAT 15 IN om.” 
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COMMANDER ROBERT E. PEARY 





he discovery of the North Pole gripped the imagination of the first 

peneration of NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC readers. as the first manned 

fight to the moon gripped ours. Gut man’s first step on the moon was 
a televiston media event witnessed by millions. Comdr. Robert E, Peary’s 
attainment of the North Pole-rests on the word of one man: Peary himself. 

Through 75 years the sole records upon which Peary based his claim that 
his team reached YO" Non April 6, 1909—his expedition diary, astronom- 
cal observahons, and private notes—have kept their silence, locked away 
from public scrutiny. Finally, a television docucrama that credited Dr, 
Frederick A. Cook with the North Pole's discovery led the Peary family to 
release these histone documents— preserved in the National Archives—so 
that they might speak in Peary’s defense and silence his critics. 

To-assess these records, your Soctety turned to veteran explorer Wally 
Herbert, whose 13 years of polar experience— much of it with descendants 
Of Inwit, or Eskimos, with whom Peary lived—miutches Peary’s as no other 
man's. [In 1968-69 Herbert led the British expedition that achieved the first 
surface crossing of the Arctic Ocean, a 16-month, 3.800-nautical-mile jour- 
ney by dogsled from Alaska to Spitsbergen via the North Pole, which he 
réached on the 60th anniversary of the day Peary claimed to haye reached 
that same desolate spot. 

since Peary’ dash to the Pole and back, many have trekked to that point 
amid a frozen waste of dntting pack ice; submarines cnmse beneath 11, air- 
liners Ny over it, small planes land there. Knowledge of Arctic Ocean 
weather, currents, we drift, and navigation has grown by quantum leaps. 
Herbert draws on this information, 4s well as personal experience, to ana- 
vee all available records and present his conclusions. 

Herbert paints an absorbing portrant of the man behind the heroic mold 
of explorer, the women who shared his joys and anguish, and the cruel 
destructiveness of pride and blind obsession, Still, Peary compels admira- 
tion for his dedication, courage, endurance, and persistence in one of the 


most stirring epics in exploration. —THE EDITOR 
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—ROBERT E. PEARY 
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| HE NORTH POLE DIARY of Robert E. Peary forthe months 

| | of March and April 1909—that hitherto strictly private 

view of the thoughts of one of the world's most deter- 

mined-explorers—was now mine to peruse, Small won- 

der that asa fellow polar explorer, I felt excitement as I 

=. signed in at the National Archives on Pennsylvania 
Avenuein Washington, D.C. 

Alison Wilson welcomed me warmly in the homey ¢lutter of her 
“polar” office and fetched the diary I could scarcely beheve existed. 
But there it was—smaller than I had imagined (less than four inches 
by seven)—together with other documents in its gray storage box, 
With more reverence than | can recall ever having handled an object 
before, I took it out, removed its protective wallet, and held the cliary. 
Here at last was the handwritten log of that crowning journey of 


Peary's career, out to the limit of human endurance and miraculously 


back, to reap the rewards of worldwide acclaim, 

The diary, at first look, was absolutely compelling. [f, as Peary 
claimed, each entry was written on or within a day or so of the events 
he recorded, this record must be true. 

Then it dawned on me that I had fallen into a-trap. Through admi- 
ration for him as a polar explorer, and from that mysterious relation- 
ship T sensed because of many shared experiences, I had become 
emotionally invalved. Indeed, who would not be gripped by his cour- 
age and single-mindedness! 

Where did doubts creep in? Those blank pages at the Pole. I had 
turned to this part in search of Peary’s entry for the sixth of April— 
that date so fateful, so memorable. I came upon one headed “Thurs- 
day, April 8,” then had to turn back past four blank pages before find- 
ing one headed “Wednesday, April 7" —his second day at the Pole. 
Thisalso was blank. The pages before it, hisentry for April 6, made no 
mention of the Pole. Instead, « louse leaf had been inserted: “The Pole 
at last!!! The prize of 3 centuries, my dream & ambition for 23 years 
Mine at last. cannot bring myself to realize it. [tall seems sosimple & 
common place... .” 

When did Peary write that note, and why isit on aseparate piece of 
paper? If, as Peary says in his hook The North Pole, he wrote it 
“after awaking” the afternoon of April 6, then one would expect it to 
appear right on the diary page for that date. But it does not. 

Dismayed that his diary offered absolutely no record of Peary’s 
activities during the 30 hours he and his companions spent in the vicin- 
ity of the North Pole, I then stumbled upon another mystery. On the 
cover, in hic own hand, there isa surprisingly incomplete inscription: 
“No. |, Roosevelt to & Return, Feb. 272 to Apr. 27, 1909, R. E, 
Peary, U.S.N." He gives the date of his return to land, crosses it out, 
and puts his return to the ship, Why did be not insert “ North Pole,” 
those two words that spelled out his very reason for living? 

Shocked by these revelations, I now determined to read mht 
through —to let the diary speak for itself. And “speak” to me it did. Te 
spoke of a hazardous journey, one of the most amazing ever made by 
man. It spoke of incredible courage and of the passionate need of some 
men tosucceed, Butit was atale told in two voices: The voice ofa man 
whose greatest fear throughout his life was failure, and the stronger 
voice of the human spirit—that inner voice that urges us all to take 
that step with destiny. 

It spoke with the ring of truth. Yet despite my respect—which 
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demanded I should accept his word—I found the diary disturbing. 
Biank pages, an inserted leaf, an incomplete cover title? Sadly, 
there were other doubts, some newfound, others long held, which a 


study of the diary only increased, Foresample, the question, raised by 





Peary s critics, concerning the sudden increase in speed after the last 
of his “reliable” witnesses hac turned back —circumstances remark- 
y=imilar to his 1906 attempt at the Pole. And Peary's astonishingly 
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Afterclosing the cover on that private world of Peary’sciary, | real- 
ized that to presenta balanced assessment of his claim [must delve fier 
deeper: compare diary entries with Peary's published accounts and 
those of his companions; study the congressional “Peary Hearings”: 
extract every cetailon weather and ice concitions, drift and detours 
that affected his course and sites of his camps. To understand Peary 
himself, what he achieved and the way he achieved it, took me into 
personal letters and journals among the 225 cubic feet of Peary papers 
also inthe Nations 

The central issue —did Peary reach the North Pole or not: did he, in 
fact, te find no simple 
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“LIPPORTUNTTLES for a lasting 
forme" lured Peary to Nicara- 
gud in L885 and 1ae7. The 
LS. Navy civilengineer won 
praise for his surveys for an 
Lthrins coin. Arctic adven 
tures beeon tn 1886 wien, 
with a young Dane, he sledped 
a hundred miles onto the 
Greeniand ice cap 
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yes or nd, for the story of Peary's last expedition exposes a far more 
human conflict and a far more human hero than previously realized. 





HEN did that dream of the Pole evolve? Peary's 
“feeling of fatality,” the conviction that he had the 
“ritht” to be first to reach it, has led many to assume 
that his whole life was directed to that end 
The bov born in the modest house of Chirles and 
Mary Peary in Cresson, Pennsylvania, on Mayo, 1856, appeared to be 
blessed with about as much 
chance of becoming & famous 
nolar explorer as the rest of hie 
humble family, Indeed, even 
less, for within three tars 
Robert's father was dead, and 
his frail, melancholy mother 
poured her love—and in Loter 
life, her self-pity —on him: 
Raising him, so family stories 
say, a8 though he were a girl, 
she moved with him each time 
he changed schools —to the dis- 
thay of relatives who fell it too 
restricting, not to sav ocd, for a 
student at Bowdoin College in 
Maine to still live off campus 
with his mother 
Here the reticent loner, the 
sensitive naturalist who chose 
hiking over organized sports, 
came under the mfluence of a 
young professor, George Leon 
ard Vose, who guided the com 
petitive, hardworking student 
to adegree mcrvil engineering 
Oradusting Phi Beta Kappa, 
Peary moved with his mother to 
Fryeburg, Maine, where he 
turmect & profil mounting birds, 
became & justice of the peace, 
became engaged to his high- 
echool sweetheart, and seemed 
on the way to becoming a re- 
spected country squire. A chance to expand his horizons came via a 
post office notice of 4 competition for draftsman openings with the 
U. 5, Coast and Geodetic Survey in Washington, D.C. Chosen fora 
six-month trial at a princely ten dollars a week, he lifted himself from 
trainee to permanent staff, news he welcomed in his diary with “The 
past is dead. Vive la future!” He had asked his fiancée to “retease” 
him; now he pleaded with his mother to fet him go 
Pouring his heart cut ina long letter, he tells her how coming to 
Washington and mixing with striving men had “overmastered” him 
with ambition. “Here ] am 74 years old and what have I done? Noth- 
ing.” [fhe stays on, his hard work will ear o pittance, and he will be 
“known only on the payroll of the department” — while in Nicaragua 
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awaits the possibility “laden with glory which shall make the name of 
its discovererthe equal of any since history began”: the route foraship 
canal to link: Atlantic and Pacific. 

“Would it mot be just as well to meet the gray old mower in full 
harness, struggling fora grand object, as on-a lingering bed of sick- 
ness’... And would not my Mother feel a touch of price in the miclst 
of her sorrow?" 

Winning a commission a5 a civil engimeerin the U.S. Navy, he was 
assigned to A. G. Menocal, an authority on the proposed canal. By 
the time the 1884 treaty with Nicaragua cleared the political decks, 
Peary had gained repute as.an engineerand the affections of Josephine 
Diebitsch, daughter of a Smithsonian scholar. 

Although Peary's canal surveys earned praise, the project began to 
drag, Casting about, he saw the Arctic as a strong contender with the 
swamps of Nicaragua a6 an arena in which to carve out hi name. He 
had already noted that the fame of Columbus, discoverer of the New 
World, could be equaled only “by him who shall one ne stand with 
S60 degrees of longitude beneath his motionless foot, . . the discover- 
er of the North Pole." 

In April 1886 he drew respectful attention with a paper he read 
before the National Academy of Sciences in Washington outlining his 
forthcoming expedition to Greenland. On thatexpedition Peary made 
a brief but hazardous trek onto the ice CED, climbing to 7,525 feet 
about a hundred miles from the coast, a “greater elevation than ever 
before reached on the Inland Ice” and “a greater distance than any 
white man previously” had penetrated. 

Of his adventuring Peary wrote home that it meant “first an 
enduring name and honor, second, certainty of being retained in the 
Navy... third, soctal advancement... | will make powerful friends 
with whom! can shape my future... . fam not entirely selfish, moth- 
er. want my fame new while you too can enjoy it.” 

When the Maritime Canal Company was formed in April 1887 and 
Menocal chose him to head the survey, in command of 45 engineers, 
Peary had a project sure to catch the eye of influential men whose 
respect he craved. 


 EEDOF A TROPICAL HELMET anda valet were both taken 
care of ina Washington store where he met Matthew 
Henson, one of the most fortuitous meetings in Peary’s 
life. The men became inseparable traveling compan- 
ions, “I can't get along without him," Peary was to 
confide wears later. 

Henson, ten vears younger than Peary, was short, wiry, hardwork- 
ing, intelligent, well-read. Orphaned, he had run away from Wash- 
ington to Baltimore to find a berth as cabin boy at 13. The ship's 
skipper, olel Captain Childs, had taught him how to read and write 
("These books are the beginning. Make them your fists, Matthew"), 
preparing him for the world. 

Henson was crushed with grief when Captain Childs was buried at 
seain 1885. The boy had become aseaman, but could no longer make 
the sea hislife. He was prepared to serve another man with the charac- 
ter and courage of his mentor, It took two years, and a stint as store 
clerk, to find one. Being a valet didn't much appeal to Henson, but 
going to Nicaragua did. Peary’s engineers mapped, leveled, and test- 
bored the entire route of the proposed canal, from sea to sea. 


Did Peary Reach the Pole? 
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THE “INDISPENSABLE” Mat- 
thew Menson went to Nicaro- 


gud ie Peary’s iwilet in 1887 
and became his most trusted 
Arctie companion. Admired by 
the Eskinos for iis hunting 
and sledge-driving prowess, 
and sieillat apecnking their 
language, Henson was, said 
Peary, “more of an Eskimo 
thon son of then.” 
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Feted by Managua's social elite, portrayed a8 advnamic field leader 
in dispatches to the New York Times and New York Herald, Peary felt, 
“Lam lifting myself. lam writing my name before the world.” 

But, as with every determined effort that he made in his life from 
this point on, the full measure of success was denied him, His surveys 
were approved, the company was granted its charter, work started, 
Vet in the end the alternative Panama route won the day. Meanwhile, 
in August 1288 he married Josephine and, with bis mother along, 
went to the New Jersey seashore on his honeymoon. 

For a while Peary devoted 
himself to his Oride: “Tf he is as 
happy as lam," Jo wrote to his 
mother, “then we must be the 
happiest people in the work” 
But that yearning for fame 
would respond to the slightest 
breeze. His bride must have 
seen the distress in his eves 
when news came that Fridtiof 
Nansen hal made the first 
crossing of the Greenland ite 
cap, by the shorter route on 
which Peary had set his heart. 
This left him the far moreardu- 
ous journey, to Greenland’s 
unexplored extreme northeast 

In May 1891, when he was 
granted 18 months’ leave of 
absence for his first major polar 
expedition, he was already 35 — the age at which most polar explorers 
reach their peak. 

From the launching of that expeciition in June 189) tothe bitter end 
of 11 years of suffering and doubt in August 1902, Peary made three 
major expeditions to what he came to regard as his territory (northern 
Greenland and Ellesmere Island), spent seven years and four months 
in the field, and traveled 9,000 miles with dog teams, A truly impres 
sive performance by the moet experienced polar traveler of his day. 
Yet his most northerly advance was only 82 miles out onto the Arctic 
Ocean. And despite all that mileage — and some of the cruelest condi- 
tions ever experienced—previous explorers had left him only 320 
miles of unseen coastline to discover, 

Three of his small wintering party, on the first of these expeditions, 
were to play key roles in Peary's life: Matthew Henson, whose 
“romarkable ingenuity,” intelligence, and lovalty had so impressed 
Peary during the Nicaraguan survey; Dr, Frederick A. Cook, the sur- 
ceon who skillfully set Peary's leg, broken by the ship's iron tiller on 
the vovage north; and Peary’s wife, Jo; who nursed him back to 
health. Sadly, the trust that developed between Peary and Cook, who 
shared a life-and-death adventure on the ice cap, was to sour and 
eventually turn to hatred, So, too, did the relanonship between Peary 
and several other polar companions in years to come. He was a good 
organizer, but his craving for fame would not permit him to offer oth- 
ers more than a token measure of creciit, 

Qn the | ,200-mile crossing over the ice cap into the unknown north- 
eastern region, he cut his safety margtn to the bone. Had he and his 
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sole companion not found musk-oxen to killand eat, itis unlikely they 
would have returned to tell of their trek. 

With the happy exception of the birth of his daughter Marie 
Abnighito (Snow Baby) Peary and the devotion of his brave wife, Jo, 
the next expedition in 1893-94 was a disaster. Sickness, frosthite, and 
storms hitthem, Peary pushed on — bevond the point of reason —until 
finally an epidemic that threatened to exterminate his dogs forced him 
to call a halt, cache his supplies, and turn back. 

In 1895 he set off again across Greenland. By the time the suffering 
party had covered 500 miles, only 11 dogs remained out-of 42. Peary 
raced homeward with the breath of death on his back, He found little 
comfort when the relief ship brought words intended by his mother to 
console: “Tf vou have not accomplished all vou hoped to, donot be dis- 
heartened Many have failed.” 

Then the dispirited man remembered the meteorites he had discov- 
ered earlier near Cape York. Excavating and loading two meteorites 
on his way south, and later returning to bring out a larger one, gave 
him trophies to distract the scientific community from his two wasted 
years. Peary was applauded for solving the mystery of the Eskimos’ 
source of iron and saluted for his ingenuity in getting that 34-ton mete- 
orite onto the ship and safely to New York City. 

Peary was now a public figure with an obligation to his backers. No 
longer could he afford to fail—or at least, no longer be seen to. 


HAT “IMPERIAL HIGHWAY" to the North Pole across 

Greenland bad proved a dead end. Peary needed a new 

route. So for his third and longest experlition (1898-1902) 

he turned toa plan he had outlined cartier. “Smith Sound 

is préeminently the American route.” Like Hall, Nares, 
and Greely before him, he would force a ship north in the channel sep- 
arating Greenland and Ellesmeére Island. 

Then camea blow. The explorer Ofto Sverdrup (who hacl crossed 
the Greenland ice cap with Nansen and captained From during her 
drift across the Arctic Ocean in 1893-96) would command an expedi- 
tion in what Peary perceived as “mv own domain.” 

Ice forced both explorers to find winter quarters on the Ellesmere 
coasta mere 43 miles apart in late August 1898. Peary wasincensed at 
the thought that Sverdrup might take over Greely's old base at Fort 
Conger, 250 miles north, posing a threat to Peary'’s North Pole plan 
Brushing aside objections that it was the dead of winter, he set_out 
on December 20 with Henson, Dr. T. 5, Dedrick, and four Eskimos. 
After a terrible journey they found the huton anuary 6, 1809. There, 
Peary “was annoyed to find that the toes on both feet were frost- 
bitten.” Henson rélated that when he cut away Peary'’s sealskin 
boots, several toes from each foot snapped off at the first joint. For 
weeks storms trapped them. During “interminable black days" Pea- 
ry lay on hus bunk scratching with a pencil a quotation from Seneca, 
“PRvenion. vin qt factom — | shall find a way or make one.” 

Back aboard the Windwerd on March 13, Peary underwent “the 
final amputation” of all but the little toe of each foot, Amazingly, he 
determined “to push northward, in spite of everything.” 

This resolution to.continge despite his suffering won him support at 
home, and news of Morris K. Jesup’s success in forming the Peary 
Arctic Club to back him was a tremendous boost. He also learned of 
the birth of a second daughter, Francine. 


Did Peary Reach the Pole? 





WrIweEn when her only 
child was two years old, Mary 
Wiley Peary devoted herself to 
“Bertie” and arniguished aver 
his wanderlust. Wot knowing 
she fod died, he wrote in 

1901 from Ellesmere Islond: 
“Repeatedly | had the moat 
vivid dreams of you. J lnow 
you are watching over me.” 
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“| CANNOT BUT ADMIBE her 
courage,” Peary aad of fo, 

iT 
tight months pregnant with 
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sary Lodge in Aueust 1 $93 
The Pearve cored deeply 
for each other. He tried to 
nicdtke fo fough as she mursed 
his teg; broker on the 189] 
Greenland expedition: “On, 
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With pressure eased by word that Sverdrup would move his opera- 
ticns tothe west, Peary recruited hunterstforthe nextseason, wintered 
at Etah, on Gireenland's northwest const, and on March 4, 1900, set 
out for Fort Conger. For the first time be was in 4 strong position to 
attempt the Pole yia Cape Hecla on E! 

Fear of failure changed his course, He chose the Greenland route 
“Tf 1 found it impossible to proceed northward over the pack,” he 
rationalized, “T still had an unknown coast to exploit.” 

On M ay 8. 1900. Penry and 
reached by previous explorers. To Peary’s relief the constline contin 
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Henson passe the farthest point 


ved northward and “my eves rested at last upon the Arctic (ltt 
Thude,” acape he named for Morris Jesup. He then set off across the 
Arctic Ocean for the first time, bhutalter four marches gave up, finding 
the pack ice a far more formidable adversary than any he had encoun: 
ered before 

It was vital now to travel as for around the coast as possible—to the 
point he named Cape Wvyekoll, 
The insilarity of Greenland 
WwHs now @ certainty, Fle had 
traveled 400 miles from Fort 
Conger, founrcl about 150 miles 
of coastline. For once even 
Peary seemed to believe he had 
thon’ enough 

But the record of the ten 
months from his return to Fort 
Conger on June 10, 1900, to 
April 5, (901, is inexphrabl 
almest blank. What fustified 
i, ; staying another full winter and 

7 L spring in the solitude of that hut 
i; | only 500 miles from his goal? 

He made one foray, travelea 
40 mites, did not even reach the Arctic Ocean, and retreated to Fort 
Conger after eight days. This, [ believe, was a broken man 

His party started south on April 17, meetinga party from the Wind- 
ward. For nine months, while Peary had been at Conger, his wiie, Jo 
and his daughter Marie had becn wintering on the Windward, iced in 
at Paver Harbour, unoble to get a message to him 

Peary struck out for the ship, resting on the way at the D'Urvil 
“hox-house.” He tmoust have read and reread his mail in that tiny hut 
A letter from Jo confronted him with his relationship with an Eskimo 
woman, Aleqasina. Both “Ally” and the child trom this union were 
with her on the Windward. “Had Tl known how things were with you 





here [ should not have come.’ 

His mother told of her sorrow that instead of bringing him, the 
relief ship brought “sacl reports of your sufferings and mutilation 
QOhmy child do come home, give up this pursuit.” 

Then from Jo, news of the death of his second daughter: “Our little 
darling whom you never knew Was taken from me on August 7.99, 
we could have shared it but alone it was almost too much 

On the sixth of Mav 1901, Peary’s 45th birthday, he reached the 
Windward and was reunited with Jo and Marie after almost three 


just 7 months after she came. On, sweetheart, husband, together 


years. With Jo's acquiescence he was soun back on course. For Peary 
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Then came devastating news: His mother had died] the previniis 
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"ETHNOLOGICAL SUBIECTS” in 
189], Greenlaona's 
Sound Inutt become &ncwin-to 


Stn 
Peary “Dy name ond agit” as 
thay tought him porwr f 
in the Arctic. “I howe a sincere 
interest in these people, aside 
from their usefulness to. mc,” 
he wrote tn iSO. “They (ave 
abundantly proved themselves 
miy friends,” 
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nowhere near good enough. Four days later he came up agamst what 
he most dreaded —“a broad open lead extending stand west across 
aur course, farther than we could see.” 

A sun observation revealed he was Oo the west of his course. (in 
April?, after a week's delay, Henson, and the Eskimos nsked 

croseme the thinice now coverng the Big Lead, Peary thus committed 
himself to a push north without certain support and what his critics 
reter to as “reliable witnesses,” 

Thick weather worsened. Un April l2 the 
Peary was able to get an obser 
vation that tncicated they had 
drifted east 62 miles in six and 
a-halt days. He was now faced 
either with turning back or risk- 
Ing his life in a desperate bid 
to beat the Italian record —S50° 
S4 WN, &2 miles north from 
Storm Camp. Uf course he went 





Peary, 


blieverd abated, and 


north! How fer north he went iz 
anather He 
“hentevery énerry to setting a 
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TEL ord pace " 

From this point on, question 
marks creep in, His mileages far 
anything before; his 

published account lacks consis 
tency with the transcript of the 
misting diary of this journey 

On April 18 they ran into a 
network of leads and 
forced! to back out, only to be 
stopped again. In a “perfect 
mesh oft jeacds and with the ice 


EX CPE 


WErEC 


in motion. the chiary trans rigt 
Comes to AN ent, Arc We must 
turn to the published account 
“When my ob 
were taken... thes 
shawed that we had reached 
87 degrees 6 minutes north jah 
tude, and had at last beaten the 
‘cord, for which I thanked 
od.” No record remains of 

thost observations Peary claims 
he mace at local noon on April 21, 1906, nor of distances nor of hours 
of traveling for the last three marches 


for the fast dav 
servations 


EARY PROBABLY did reach a new “farthest north,” beating 
the standing record by a few miles, So what about hisclaim 
to have reached latitude 87° 6" Ne (1 find it almost impossi 
ble to. accept that on April 20 he traveled a minimum of 77 
miles to the claimed point and back in one long march 

even without adding detours.) Would a new mark above latitude §7 

no longer bracketed with Nansen's and the Italian (Cagni's in the &6s, 

have seemed more valid and less likely to be questioned? 
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Yet what was he bringing back? Not enough! He urgently needed 
something else—some stretch of unmapped coastline with features he 
could name. Only one week after returning to the Koosevedl, he set off 
again—this time west along the north coast of Ellesmere. Reward 
came on the 16th day out. “What I see before me in all its splendid, 
sunlitsavageness, is mine, mine by the right of discovery, to be crecit- 
ed to me, and associated with my name, generations saiter I have 
ceased to be,” he exulted in his diary. But how little had been left for 
Peary to discover — 65 miles ina straight line. 

In a bast bic for any land his rivals had missed, he climbed. a 2,000- 
foot mountain. Across the polur pack to the northwest “my glasses 
revealed the faint white summits of a distant land.” Later explorers 
have searched for this "Crocker Land” but failed to find it. 

Returning after 58 days to see the perilous shape the ship was in, he 
told Bob Bartlett: “We have got to get her back, Captain. We are 
going Lo Come again mext year.” 

surely now we are seeing obsession, which led him to reject Jo's 
pleas, collected on his nightmarish voyage home in the crippled Aaoa- 
sevelt: “T shall not let you go away again. ... Your children have 
some claim upon you also. My Husband, my sweet heart. . . . Just 
think life is nearly over and we have missed most of it.” 

How could she compete with his destiny? At a banquet of the 
National Geographic Society in December 1906, Theodore Koosevelt 
himself presented Peary with the Hubbard Medal for attaining a new 
farthest north, praising-the explorer for “the great feat which you 
have performed,” 

How his reply must have torn Jo! “To me the final and complete 
solution of the Polar mystery .. . is the thing which must be done for 
the honour and credit of this country, the thing which it is intended 
that I should do, and the thing that I must do.” 


BELIEVE IN YOU, PEARY, and ] believe in your success —if it i 
within the possibility of man," President Roosevelt said 
when, 19 months later, he came aboard the Koosevell to bid 
Peary and his men farewell. 

— The President had ‘arranged three more years’ leave from 
the Navy, but financial hurdles bad been less easily clearecl. For 
weeks on end Peary had traveled, lectured, raised money, with sel- 
dom time to spend at home. Then had come cre} setbacks: the death 
af his principal backer, Morris Jesup; the necessity to postpone the 
expedition—a whole year in which Peary would be even further past 
his prime, a vearin which Peary's erstwhile teammate, Dr. Frederick 
A. Cook, would steal a march toward the Pole. 

The affable doctor, now a seasoned explorer, had made summer 
expeditions to Greenland anc wintered in Antarctica, where he won 
the admiration of Roald Amundsen. In 1901 he had been sent north 
by concerned members of the Peary Arctic Club to examine Peary on 
the eve of his fourth consecutive Arctic winter. Cook found Peary 
“wrecked in ambition, wrecked in physique, and wrecked in hope," 
and diagnosed early symptoms of pernicious anemia. How uncom- 
fortable for Peary— Cook, nine years younger, advising his old leader: 
“Vou are through as a traveler!" 

Peary held his tongue, as he did when Cook, elected president of the 
Explorers Club, gained renown for climbing Alaska’s Mount McKin- 
ley, highest peak in North America, m 1904—a claim later held to be 
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false. But now Cook, invading. Peary’s “domain,” threatened to 
snatch Peary's prize of a lifetime. If he could fake the climb of McKin- 
ley, might he not also fake the attainment of the North Pole? 

Cook, backed by a wealthy big-game hunter, John R. Bradley, 
slipped away without fanfare, ostensibly on a summer tip to the 
Smith Sound region in search of bear. He had, however, loacled sup- 
plies for a try at the Pole. While Peary fretted at delays, Cook wrote 
from Etah on August 26, 1907: “Lhave hit upon a new route to the 
North Pole and will stay to try it. By way of Buchanan Bay and Elles- 
mere Land and northward through Nansen Strait over the Polar 
Sea... . There will be game to the 82nd degree, and there are natives 
and dogs for the task. So here is for the Pole." 

Asked by the Explorers Club to succeed its absentee president, 
Peary accepted—on “the assurance that, in the event of Dr. Cook 
returning and claiming to have found the North Pole, proper proofs 
would be demanded of him.” But in aletterto the New Fork Times he 
voiced his burning indignation that Cook had based himself at Etah, 
Peary’s depot for years, and had appropriated Air men and dogs 
assembled in expectation of his arrival, “Lregarc Dr. Cook's action in 
going north ‘sub rosa’. . . for the admitted purpose of forestalling me 
as one of which no man possessing a sense of honor would be guilty,” 


~ WN JuEy 6, 1908; after the year’s delay, the Roosevelt sailed 


fi from New York. Memories of cheers, saluting sirens, 
\ and the presidential send-off mingled with pangs of 


parting from Jo (“Another furewell—and there had 
. been so many!) and the specter of Cook. 

When Peary learned that Cook had set out from Cape Thomas 
Hubbard with only two Eskimos and 26 dogs on a round-trip (if the 
Pole really was his objective) of more than a thousand straight-line 
miles with only the food be could haul on two sledges, and the flesh of 
the dogs haulingthem, he knew this wasimpossible. But what ifCook 
were still alive and, after wintering on Ellesmere or lands to its west, 
returned ahead of Peary, claiming to have reached the North Pole? 

We have no glimpses into the private world of Peary to reveal his 
thoughts on the eve of battle with the polar pack, his final chance to 
win the glory for which his whole life had prepared him. Ali we know 
is that he ordered nailed to the door of Cook's deserted shack an enig- 
matic notice: “This house belongs to Dr. F. A- Cook, but Dr. Cook is 
long ago dead and there is no use to search for him. . . .” 

ith Cook removed from the scene, pronounced “dead,” the hap- 
less doctor is mentioned no more: 

When the Roesevell turned north out of Etah fjord on August 16, 
1908, she was loaded almost to the water's edge with coal, 70 tons of 
whale meat from Labrador, the meat and blubber of 50 walruses, 27 
eager Eskimo men with their hunting equipment, 17 well-fed, chat- 
tering women with 10 children, and 246 dogs. “Ahead of me,” Peary 
wrote, “lay—my dream, my destiny, the goal of that irresistible 
impulsion which had driven me for twenty-three years. ... Should | 
succeed? Should I return?” 

Peary spent his final Arctic winter at Cape Sheridan calculating 
“pounds of supplies and miles of distance. It was the lack of food 
which had forced us to turn back at 87° 6". Hunger, not cold, is the 
dragon which guards the Rhinegold of the Arctic.” 

Finally, one by one, his “divisions” set out for Cape Columbia 
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until, by February 21, 1909, Peary alone of the polar party was left 
aboard ship. “When at last | turned in for a few hours’ sleep, it was 
the morning start would be the draw- 
ing af the string to launch the last. arrow in my quiver.” 

On March |, near the end of the winter night, all 24 men, )9sledges, 
and 133 dogs were on the Arctic Océan ice, about latitude 83°. Due 
north—413 nautical miles—lay the Pole 

Bartlett and George Borup bad pushed! ahead the day before to 
break trail One by one the other divisions, Pearv’s inthe rear, crossed 


with the consciousness that 





the glacial fringe onto the pressure ridges of a “crazy zone of ice,” As 
they moved away from the shelter of land, they “got the full force of 
the violent wind” —an east wind —and disappeared in the gray haze 
and drifting snow 

Day after day, asthe 12 hours of twilight brightened into perpetual 
dav, the meticulous militury-style assault maved relays of men and 
supplies northward. Fach of the seven divisions was self-sufficient, 
cach sledge carrying 5 os days’ food for driver and dogs. One by one the 
divisions would put down supplies, then turn back, 
mouths to feed, until only Peary’s clivision remained 

But in pitting “human brains and persistence against the blind 
brute forces of the elements,” there was always the unpredictable — 
or, 45 the beskimos Baw it, the interference of their archenemv Toorn- 
parsuk, the evil spirit, with Peary’s plan. Leads delayed, detowredl, 
im. Chev had to manhandle heavy sledpges over pres- 
sure ridges and heavy until their muscles ached. Ice crushed 
and ground noisily beneath them. Only quick action gotthe encamped 
Bartlett and his team off a floc that floated away. Peary's division had 
to cross.a lake of young ice six miles wide, so thin that the tce buckled 
under them as they rusher! across 

A broad line of black water witlened before them. “The lead & the 


leaving fewer 
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LECTURING eared Peary much 
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delay are causing symptoms of illness among several of the Eske," 
Peary jots in his diary. Harrowing is the “4th day of helpless, irritat- 
ingimaction, ... Four fine marching days lost." And a fifth. Then, on 
the sixth: “ Lead crushing slowly together all day. Still no rear party. 
Shall push on tomorrow & take chances.” 

The chances were considerable, for Ross Marvin had not returned 
from Cape Columbia with a precious load of stove fuel to replace 
alcohol and oil lost when tins sprang leaks in the rough going over ice 
ridges. Desperation crept into the note Peary left: “Have waited here 
(6)days, Can waitno longer, Push on withall possi- 
ble speed. ... Do nol comp here. Cross the lead, It 
is wital you overtake. us & give us fuel.” And all 
the while: the thought gnawed at Peary that ice 
movement under a strong wind might obliterate 
the trail. 

Three days later a pursuing vapor trail was a 


et aoe FA ACPI 13 Nay welcome sight: “Marvin comes swingingin, smok- 

bj (rete te tr 
CT ee ing like a battleship squadron. . . 5 sleeves in all. 

on — Accompanying such incidents, described in cdra- 


matic detail in Peary's The North Pole yet barely 
alluded to in the diary, isthe daily litany of estimal- 
ed distances: “a good march (12 m.)"; “travelled 
12: hours (15 0m.)": “at least 18m." He gives im- 
nressionistic comments on conditions; “Raw thick 
day"; “Rough heavy ice at beginning of march & 
tortuous route”: “Fresh easterly wind all day": 
"Tce grinding audibly in various directions but no 
visible motion.” He points to difficulties in taking 
observations and making soundings: “hazy day"; 
“Impossible see any distance or distinguish relief”; 
“Light snow during night & much of day... im- 
possible take observations”; “Bubble in all 3 
therms. & unable to register”; “Marvin makes 
sounding (310 fath.) & foses lead”: “Marvin made 
sounding (700 fath,, no bottom) & lost 2 pickaxes & 
half his wire.” 

Peary is the energizer, the driving force, convinced that without 
him everything would grind to a halt. “Turned out after 3 hours sleep 
& owas under way before 3.—a.m."; “Rapped the party up at 5.— 
a.m.” He is competing against himselfas well as everyone else! “This 
march must have put us beyond Nansen’s starting point"; “Our 
camp is beyond the Norwegian record”; “'This places us beyond the 
Italian record.” 

On April 1, amonth out from Cape Columbia, at latitude 87°47'N, 
Newfoundlander Capt. Bob Bartlett, keenly disappointed at not be- 
ing chosen to zo the full distance, turned back. 

“We are ready now for the final lap," Peary writes; “sledges thor- 
oughly overhauled & strengthened, dogs the pick of 133, & dogs & men 
in training. It is the time for which I have intentionally kept in the 
extreme rear. From here on I shall take my proper place in the lead.” 

The usual pattern was for Peary to set out ahead to break trail on 
foot, leaving the others to pack up and follow. Then after an hour or 
two Henson overtook him and broke trail while Peary rode on a 
sledge, “setting course by moon, our shadows, etc,” 

Peary had reckoned that nine marches at their recent average speed 
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would “do the trick”"—reach the Pole. The polar party, trimmed 
down to six fitmen, five sledges, 40 of the best dogs, and aided by near- 
optimum conditions, does it in five. On April 2; “Have no doubt we 
covertd 30 miles but will bé conservative and call it 25 _ In any 
event we are now beyond the 88th parallel.’ 

“Over the 89th!!!" he exults on Apri5; “10 hours, 25 miles or mere, 
(sreat.” The dogs were trotting, galloping much of the time, The last 
notation before the gup at the farthest north camp, Jesup, simply 
reads: The wind blew fresh from the east for some hours. Temyp. 
when we arrived at this camp (10.—a.m.)—LI°.” 


NE MIGHT EXPECT the climax of this epic journey to be 
so engraved in Peary’s mind as well as Henson's that 
every detail would surface when the time came to 
record those historic 30 hours, But their accounts are 
more confused and contradictory at this crucial point 
than at any other, 

Henson recalled that after be took over breaking trail, he would not 
se¢ Peary until the end of each days march. Cn April 6 he arrived at 
the Camp Jesup site 45 minutes abead of Peary, concluding by dead 
reckoning that they had covered the full distance, He greeted Peary 
with: “T think I’m the first man to sit on top of the world.” 

Was Peary angry because Henson had not stopped to wait for him, 
an interviewer asked. “Oh, he got hopping mac,” Henson replied 
"No, he didn't sav anvthing, but I could tell.” 

Henson wrote that Peary “fastened the flag to a staff and planted it 
firmilyon the top of his igloo.” Then, “as prospects for getting 2 sight 
at the sun were not good, we turned in and slept” 

After Henson had tured in, a breakin the clouds enabled Peary, 
unwitnessed by Henson, to snatch asun sight at 12:50 p,m_indicating 
their position as 89° 57° —three miles short of the Pole. But he could 
ao! know in which direction the Pole lav because he did not know his 
longitude, To confirm his position, Peary needed to make more obser- 
mition: when the sun reappeared. He reports that he fell inte an 
exhausted sleep for-several hours, awoke to write that famous loose- 
leaf note (“The Pole at last!!!"), then set out tomake them 

ow it was Henson's turn to tee! hurt, forone of the Rakimos came 
inand told him that Peary was going the last miles to the Pole without 
him —without the man who had done more through the vears than any 
other to help him attain it. 

Até p.m. Columbia meridian time, the sky still overcast, Peary 
pushed on with his two Eskimos (Keingwah and Seegloo), a light 
sledge, and a double team of dogs for an estimated ten miles, made 
observations.at Columbia meridian midnight, and returned to Camp 
Jesup to take another set at 6 acm. on April 7. He then went another 
eight miles, at right angles to his previous course, before returning to 
mike his final observations at Camp Jesup at noon 

Henson descrited Peary’s return. “His face was long and serious 
He would not speak to me. I quietly learned from the boys accom- 
panving him that he hac made observations a few miles further on 
‘Well, Mr. Peary,' |] spoke up, cheerfully enough, ‘we are now at the 
Pole, are we not’ 

“Lado not suppose that we can swear we are exactly at the Pole.’ 

" "Well, [have kept track of the distance and we have made excep- 
tional time,’ T replied. ‘Tf we have traveled in the right direction, we 
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are now at the Pole. [f we have not traveled inthe right direction, then 
itis your own fault” ” Peary made no reply, 

“Feeling that the time had come," Henson continued, “Tl unglover 
my night hand and went forward to congratulate him on the success of 
our eighteen vears of effort, butagustof wind blew something into his 
eye... and with both hands covering his eves, he gave us orders to not 
let him sleep for more than four hours.” 

Henson also relates that Egingwah had witnessed Peary's “disap. 
pointment” at the crucial midnight observations. If these confirmed 

the tortuting thought that he 

wast farther south than his dead 

A reckoning incitated—if they 

- confirmed the sun signt that he 

could not believe at the time, his 

exhausted mind insisting it was 

wrong since it made no sense 

that he was not justa few miles 

from the Pole—his disappoint- 
ment was bitter meeed. 

In view of the possibility, 
arrived at from a study of his 
navigation, that (lamp Jesup 
was off course, to the west of his 
assumed heading by at least 30 
miles, and perhaps 60, how 
much sharper was Henson's 
innecent remark that if they 
had not traveled in the right 
direction, it was Prary’s fmult! 
How much more poignant that 
moment when Henson went to shake Peary's hand and Peary torned 
aside “with both hands covering bis eyes”! 

Had Peary left Henson behind at Camp Jesup because he neeced 
time to think, time to struggle with his conscience, time to adjust 
himself to the private agony of that heartless, mocking truth? If this 
wos the truth of Peary s.distovery, then indeed there were no 30 hours 
in this man’s life blacker, no cry of anguish more piercing than that 
in his heart 





HE FLAG CEREMONY “at the Pole” completed to fulfill the 
expectations mf the polar party, Peary says: “One back- 
ward glance | gave—then turned my face toward the 
eaouth and toward the future.” But what did the future 
hold if he cid not return successful? What of his cuty to 

succeed —to wife and family, to his backers, to the Navy, to the man 
he greatly admired, Theodore Roosevelt, who as President of the 
Linited States had charged him to plant the Stars and Stripes at the 
Pole and make his countrymen proud for as long as human endeavors 
still stirred humankind and inspired the young? [f such thoughts were 
on his mind, small woncer he was a stranger to Henson: 

“From the time we knew we were at the Pole Commander Peary 
scarcely spoke to me... . [t-nearly broke my beart. .. that he would 
rise in the morning and slip away on the homeward trail without rap- 
ping on the ice for me, as was the established custom.” 

After 16 hard marches, according to Peary, they reached Cape 
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Columbia. There they slept two days, and then went on to the ship, 
Exhausted thoweh he was, and saddened at the news that Marvin had 
died returning on the ice pack, it seems strange that Peary showed no 
desire to célebrate—even to share his triumph with his crew. Nota 
word about the Pole. When put the question directly, Peary replied: 
“T have not been altogether wosucceseful.” And in his note to team 
members MacMillan and Borup, this evasive mews: “Arrived on 
board yesterday. Northern Trip entirely satisfactory.” 

At Cape Sheridan before the Roosevelt broke free and steamed 
southward, Peary had time to think on his clestiny, 
to know, deep in his heart, what it was his “duty” 
todo, With his last journey over and no longer ans 
neo to achieve more, “it remained only to arrange 
the results." On June 17; a full 56 days after 
returning to the ship, he stened & Statement outlin- 
ing the achievements of the expedition. H was 
erected atop a cairn. ()n the north-pointing arm 
of this monument a copper plate bore the inscrip- 
fion: “North Pole, April 6, 1909, 413 miles,” It 
was Peary’s first public announcement that he had 
reached the Pole. 








HEN Peary had returned in 1906 

claiming a new farthest north, 

his word was accepted, as hac 

been that of every previous holder 

of that coveted record. The shock of 

learning on his return to Etah in 1909 that Cook, 

“long-ago dead,” had reappeared, claiming he had 

reached the Pole on April 21, 1908 (a year ahead of 

Peary), must have.gone much deeper than reaction to an outrageous 

hoax. Not only did he need to discredit his rival, but also, alarminely, 

he himself would he compelled —as be had insisted that Cook should 

be compelled—to prove he had reached the Pole. And such proof 
Peary did not have 

Monson, Bartlett, MacMillan, and others of Peary’s team scoffed at 
Cook's claim: “Tous, up there at Etah, such a story was so ridiculous 
and absurd that we simply lawzhert-at it,” And Cook's two Eskimo 
companions, who had wintered with him on Jones Sound, testified 
that they had made only two marches out onto the Arctic Ocean before 
returning to land, 

Collecting mail on the way south, Peary learned that Cook had 
reached Upernavik, 700 miles south of Etah, by dogsled, and was 
seeking the first ship south. Lf he announced his claim ahead of Peary, 
the world would hail him-as first to the North Pole. In the battle ahead 
this would weigh heavily. Peary also received one of the six copies of 
the letter Jo sent north by different whalers: “If you have succeeded 
then you are happy & nothing will matterto you, butifyouhavenotoh 
my dearest & best of sweethearts try to content vourself with ws. What 
if you should notreturn? I simply could not face another winter with- 
out vou . WOU Must, Vow must come ome.” 

Come home he did, but to an ordeal and toa tarnished prize—for 
the Roosevelt reached the wireless station at Indian Harbour, Labra- 
dor, on September 5, three days after Cook's claim, transmitted from 
the Shetland Islands, mace the (Continued on pope 412) 
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TOUTING PEARY asin antidote 
to the“softening tendencies of 
our time,” President Theodore 
Roosevelt, left, secured the 

commander's lecve of absence 


from a reluctant Nevy for a 
final “assault” on the Poe. 
With this handshake he sent 
Peary north: from New York 
abourd his namesake siup in 
a fully L908 heot wove. 
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OUDTENTED IN ARCTIC Pox, polor 


Dear, did conmiience, Peary tn 
(S08 comrmaruiled the Roosevttt, 
soon herein an early dutochrome 
(left), fon wieterinig prerids 
at- Cope Stenidan on Ellcemere 
island. With him were free sneer 
cong, 49 Boks, anal 246 cogs 


wrote 


(betow). “Tio my dying city, 
fhe ships captain, Canadian Bop 
Rartlett, “! shall newer forget the 
frightful nojec, the choking stench 
ana the terriile confusten tat 
reigied oieewtedd her” 
The three-mosted! echooner 


rigged éfeqmanip had been 


strengthened following ectensiw 
repairs for ice dome ofter the 
[SOS-(h6 cqpecdition, Conditions 
fot spring had forced Peary’ 
Medeos to tum back F735 mules 
from. the Pole—ao mew farthest 
north record, but for Peary, “on 
empty Goubl: compared with the 
splendid jewel on which f fed 
setiny heart for pears 

Now ct 62. hie auburn bade 
erenked with pray, he was. “fice 
to fnce with the find! etrugely 
“everything inommy fife," Peary 
wrote, “appeared to birive fed 


up to this day,’ 
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"HARD WORK, little slawp, erunch 
furs Peary credited fur reaching 
the Pole and returning to Camp 
Bartlettina “giprious” eight-day 
eprint. With clear weather and 
smooth ice the teanr’s speed hod 
neorly doubled. On April @ at 10 
a.m. they set up Camp Morris 
Jesup. Deod reckoning indicated 
they were near Sie Pole. Using a 
sextant and o sink of heated mer- 
cury as an artificial horizon, 
Peary (right) calculated Ais lati- 
tude to be 89°57" N—three miles 
from XP north. He took more sur 
altitudes ten miles from comp. 


Retumming, he made another set of | 


observations, tien marched cight 
miles ina different diréction, ana 
later made a final set ot Jesup 
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before starting for home at 4 p.m. 
on April 7. Heloter railed against 

— ignorant will have any doubt but 
what, at sometime, T hod possed 
close to the precise point, ond 
had, perhaps, actually passed 
over it” 

Or hé may hove been from 30 to 
60 miles away, concludes author 
Wally Herbert, wht hos projected 
tired locations based on different 
combinations of navigational 
errors, Peory'’s “ostonishingly 
slack” records make itimpossible 
to prove or disprove his achieve- 
ment. His diary indicates, almost 
as an afterthought, that he took a 
lotitude reading of 89725" on April 
5, but ne caleulotions survive. 


Peary took no longitude readings, = 


ond-there is no evidence tharhe 





corrected hix course for detours. 


Ice drifting weetin “violent” east 

erty winds may from the start 
have corried Peory off his in- 
tended track, the Cape Columbia 
meridian. Each day fis heading 
would have been set by the ahad- 





ows costar laéal noon. But if he 


wuenoton the Columbia mertd- 
tan he wotdd not have headed due 
north. And if his route indeed lay 
i) the west, his error would have 
heen increased by the fact thar his 
chronometer wos ten minutes fast. 


There ts also conflicting evidence 


on whether he checked the mag- 
netic variation of his compass, 


“Conditions could have been == 
phenomenal,” says Herbert; bur 
Peary'’s round-trip speed from 
Bartlett borders on the incredible. 
Aqually.purcling are the psy- . 
chological mysteries. If Peary's 


_ final reodings told him he was off 


Course, what wis his reaction to 
this discovery? April 7 and & are: 
blank in Peary's diary, and later 
accounts by him and Henson ere 
controdictory. He “soarcely 
spoke” to Henson on the-return 
trip, and bach en the Roosevelt 
he wos subdued about his feat. 
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“SEARCHING the horizon-jfor 
fond” at: Camp fesup, 
Egingwah may hove beer help- 
ing Peary look-for Crocker 
Land. Discounted in 1915 
as an Arctic miroge, 
this territory was sighted by 
Peary during his 1906 eape- 
dition —ond toter cited hy 
his critics as an example of 
Peary exaggeration. (hey 
charged that his calculations 
of latitude presented os 
proof of presence ot the Pole 
(facing page. bottom) could 
have beer later foked by con- 
sulting sun decinotions in an 
almanac, South Pole discov- 
erer Roald Anundsen @amit- 
fed this wos “perfectly truc” 
burt countered that “Peary 
was not that kind of man.” 

“He was one of the erect- 
eat polar travelers of ull 
time," says Herbert, “whether 
he gor to the Pole or not." 
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(Continued from page 405) New York Herald, one day after 
Cook's tumultuous welcome in Copenhagen. 

Controversy, vilification in the press, scorn were heaped on the 
haughty, austere Peary; the personable Cook basked in the praise of a 
lecture tour and profited fram his book, My Attainment of the Pole. 
Bitter frustration must have eaten into Peary’s soul. 

Scientific circles subsequently discredited Cook because he failed to 
provide sufficient proof—and serious doubts about his. McKinley 
claim. also played.a part in his downfall, 

In time, gold medals and international honors, promotion to the 
rank of rear admiral, andthe “thanksof Congress” cameto Peary, his 
rewards of a lifetime's craving for fame—deserved rewards, in my 
view, for his courage and persistence. But at what cost victory? Hts 
wife, inan unpublished note, reveals: 

“No one will ever know how the attack on my husband's veracity 
affected him, who had never had his word doubted in any thing atany 
time in his life... . And the personal grilling which he was obliged to 
undergo at the hands of Congress, while his scientific observations 
were examined and worked out, although it resulted in his complete 
vindication, hurt him more than all the hardships he endured in his 
sixteen years of research in the Arctic regions and did more toward the 
breaking down of his iron constitution than anything experienced in 
his explorations.” 

He became confined with pernicious anemia—the onset of which 
Dr, Cook had diagnosed years earlier —and on February 20, 1920, the 
spirit finally parted from this extraordinary man, 


‘HE BURDEN OF PROOF, | reflected as | studied the Peary 

documents in the National Archives, generally lies with 

the explorer. In bis own lifetime, however, Robert E. 

Peary failed to provide conclusive evidence that he had 

reached the North Pole. Even the 1909 diary TD held in my 

hands is lacking in essential data—a detailed record of wind speed, 

weather, andice conditions; asteady progression of position checks by 

altitudes of the stars, the planets, or the sun for latitude and longitude, 

as well.as checks for compass variation along the route—and is tanta- 

lizingly secretive at the most crucial part of the story, Other mysteries 

also need explanation, such as the blank pages, the surprising consis- 

tency of the handwriting, some of the memos, and the North Pole ob- 
servations themselves. 

The strength of his 1909 plan was his experience of 190. And yet, 
instead of building upon past foundations, he not only repeated his 
1906 errors but also committed new ones arising from his astenishing- 
ly casual attitude toward the problems of navigation. 

Peary's published plan called for a course to the west of north, to 
counter the eastward drift of the ice he hac observed on his previous 
expedition. Thus he would stay on the merician of Cape Columbia, 
his jump-off place—the 70th meridian of west longitude —and follow 
it directly to the Pole. But there is simply no way of knowing which 
way the ice is drifting or at what speed, without frequent position 
checks by solar observations. Why would he assume he knew which 
way the pack ice was drifting from the movement he could see locally? 

Every opening lead, every grinding sound of ice under pressure 
indicates that the ice is moving. Even ice floes that appear motionless 
may be drifting as one mass. Peary knew this from past experience, 
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W hat gave him the idea that.on this last, crucial attempt at the Pole he 
could strike out across 413 miles of crifting pack ice and, without any 
observations for longitude or magnetic variation, hit the Pole! Despite 
the fact that west-southwest winds had carried him way off course to 
the east on his 1906 attempt, Peary appears, in 1909, to have ignored 
the possibility that the strong easterly and northeasterly winds might 
have blown him off course to the west. 

Any one of several navigational or “directional” errors, uncorrect- 
ed during the outward journey (and there is no evidence that he did 
correct for them), could have 
robbed Peary of the Pole. Add 
to that the fact that his chro- 
nometer— critical in ‘naviga- 
tion—was ten minutes fast, an 
error he was notaware of while 
on the ice. This alone could 
have put him westofthe Pole by 
18 miles. 

There are other problems. 
After his return to Bartlett's 
farthest north camp, his diary 
entry for April 9 reads: “From 
here to the Pole & back has been 
a glorious sprint with a savage 
finish.” Still it is difficult to 
believe that Peary made the 296 
miles from that camp to the Pole 
and back in less than eight days 
—harder yet to believe that, from his April § camp to the Pole and 
back to Bartlett's farthest north, he covered 198 miles in four days. 
This works out (adding amodest 25 percent for detours) at 71 stat- 
ute miles aday— nothing less than phenomenal! Noexplorer, 
before or since, has claimed such distances across the po- 
lar pack over the same number of consecutive days, 
ntither with dog teams noreven snowmobiles. 

But what chance now, eight decades after the event, 
has.any histoerian—even a fellow explorer—of learning the 
truth when, inall probability, during those last five marches 
northward Peary was being driven not by the rational mind 
but by a conviction that the Pole was his and that he had the di- 
vine right to discover it and return to proclaim his achievement? 

Drawing on my own experience, I have assessed Peary's options 
and pointed out the practical problems each presents. | have de- 
scribed their interplay with less certain emotional issues—the driv- 
ing force, purpose, commitment, motivation of the man, this giant 
ofaman, for he isthe man in all of us: the striving spirit, the visionary, | 
the optimist, the explorer. 

As to whether or not Peary reached the North Pole, the answer, by 
the nature of the subjective elements within it, can never be anything 
more than a probability. 

Regardless of the answer, from the higher ground of history Peary 
stands out as a pioneer who contributed to mankind, impelled by the 
energy of his obsession, conquering with his exceptional courage 
man's fear ofthe unknown, he extended the bounds of human endeav- 
or, Thus was his mission a succitss, 0 
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Shuiriigaspectal bond, Annukag Henson, lett, 
und Kali Peary —the Eskimo sons of Matthew 
A. Henson and Kobert b Peary—were born 
just days apart in 1906 aboard Peary's ship 
the Roosevelt. In the following pages nuival 
historian kdward Peary Stafford tells of first 
miecling lis skin kin, including his cousin 
Hobert kh. Peary I (abowe): Dr. S. Alben 


f ounter. on bdimirer of Henson. puis hinder 





to that explorer’s descendants. 

















By EDWARD PEARY STAFFORD 


COMMANDER U5 NAT, ET 


FOUND MYSELF in a room full of peo- 
ple, more than 30 of them, seated at 
a pair of laden tables, beyond which 
windows looked out ona fleet of white 


ieebergs in a blue gulf, 1 had never seen 


these people until two days before. But 
[ was related to them alk: the old man with 
twinkling eves, talking animatediy in his 
Inuit language; the dark-haired woman across 
the table, with eves that reminded me ol my 
mother's, the intense young man with glasces, 
interpreting for me in easy American English, 
Até9, the grandson of North Pole discoverer 
Rear Adm. Robert-E. Peary, I hed found that 
my family was twice as large a5 [ had thought. 
As if launched into space in a cavernous, 
Windowless aluminum tube and landing five 
and a half hours later on another planet, I had 
sped north ina U.S. Air Force cargo jet to 
Visit these relatives, From New Jersey's trees, 
trafic, and stifling August heat, I stepped 
out into a bracing 43° F at Thule Air Base in 
northwest Greenland and was soon airborne 
again in a helicopter over awesome country 
fords, glaciers with deep crevasses, the 
sweep of blue sound filled with sparkling 
white bergs, the high, harsh, brown, bare 
land; and always the great Greenland ice cap, 
looming in the east as far as the eve could see. 
For me it held a poignancy beyond the visu- 
al impact. This was my grandfather Peary's 
country, to which he returned time after time 
despite the suffering it inflicted on him and 
the mortal risks inherent-in it, and in the face 
of the repeated, painful separations from the 
family he loved —until the goal and purpose 
of his life had been achieved, 


To the east, as we clattered across Inglefield 


Fjord anc into Bowdoin Bay, was the site of 
Anniversary Lodge, where my mother had 
been born and nicknamed “Snow Baby"; the 
Eskimos had never seen a child with skin so 
white. South of Thule, on the tip of soaring 
Cape York, stood the granite shaft, capped 
with steel, with white stone P's on its sides 
for Peary and the Pole, It had been erected 
by my mother in 1932 on an expectition 

that included my younger brother and me. 


Twenty years later, a5 officer in charge of a 
detachment of Navy patrol planes operating 
out of Thule, Dhad seen this country again 
from the air. But on this summer day in 1987 
[ was Secing it in a warmer light. In the ago- 
nizing loneliness of the freezing, months-long 
winter darkness bere, mv grandparent had 
fathered two sons, six years apart, Both were 
by a young Eskimo woman whose name, Ale- 
qasina, he had once called “not'unmusical,” 
and whose face had been described by Rob- 
ert's wite, Josephine, as “lit by two rows of 
darling white-and faultlessly regular teeth” 
and “unquestionably pretty.” 

By the time I had reached maturity. the ex- 
istence of at least one of these sons was known 
in the family. But understandably it was nota 
matter of frequent mention, given the obvious 
hurt to my much loved grandmother, andl per- 
hops even more tomy mother. Somehow none 
of us had considered the inevitable fact that in 
the course of the years those two sons would 
multiply into a considerable family, It was 
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PROUD SON of the explorer, Kali Peary 
(facing page) ts renowned among Eskimos 
for his hunting prowess as well ap his 
engaging sense of humor. Hale and hearty 
até], he wos the second son born of his 
fother’s union with the Eskimo Aleqosina. 
Their firstborn, Anautag fabowe, in 1975), 
was diego an accomplished hunter. He died 
ot 27, probably of @ perforoted ulcer. 
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I learned that the 
Eskimo name of my constant companion and 
translator, Robert, and that he hai 
taken the name Robert Peary in pride and in 
defiance At the suewestion 

elayed from my American uncle, Robert EF 
Peary, Jr.. he added the Roman numeral I to 
his name. Uncle Hob had : 
there was already a Robert-E.. Peary, Ir:, U1 
and TV, “Ti and V were 
I hose || 
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dinner for Commonder Stafford (third from right). Patriarch Kali appears of center 


the greatest hunter and deg driver of ail the 


only man to have traveled twice to the Pole by 


dog team— with an Italian expedition in 1971 
and with the Japanese in 1978, both times us 
ing his grandfather's 1909 route. He had died 
ofa gunshot wound officially declared self- 


inflicted, a-judement his family disputes 


NOTED with joy and amazement how 
much my half uncle Kah was ke, in 
warmth and geniality, my beloved 
American Uncle Bob. One incident 1!- 
lustrates the gentleness and humer of the man 
Kali-had been quoted in print by-a visitor to 
Oaansag as having said, “It was Matthew 
Henson who took my father to the North Pole 


My father could not have reached the Pole 
without Matthew Henson.” As Robert trans 
lated the quote in the magazine for his grand 
father, incredulity showed on the old man’s 
face, and he shook his head in denial. But 
later he said he did not want to offend the 
maybe it was possible’ 


quoter ancd—well, 


that he had said “something ltke that, joking.” 


Then, smiling, he wriggled engagingly off 
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the hook with, “Anyway, [ am an old man 
and [ forget.” Robert told me thatil his 

grandiather had actually made the quoted 
statement, it was the first time he had ever 
been known to refer to Pear 


rather than as Piulersuag, the Great Peary. 


as tis father 

LT learned from 4 genealogical fiagram 
drawn up by Robert that some 40 people mn 
the Thule district have directly descended 
from Robert EB. Peary and Aleqasina, includ 
ing the now deceased Anaukag and Peter as 
well as babes in arms and several people 
way in Southern Greenland at the time of my 
visit. In-a poetically appropriate tribute to the 
lifelong relationship of bwo courageous men, 
there lives in Qaanaag an attractive couple— 
Kista, 29, and Kitdiag, 36, and their two 
children. Kista 14 the great-granddaughter 
of Robert E. Peary; Ritdlag is the grandson 
of Matthew A. Henson 

At the party Pauline and Kissunguaq held 
for me on the eve of my departure, to be sure 
Thad met my “whole family,” [learned from 
an impassioned speech by Kali's son, Tablan- 
guaq, that from his recent visit to America he 
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an his relatives felt that Ootah, leader of the 
iour Eskimos who had accompanied Peary 
and Henson on the final dash, had not been 
riven sullicient crecit for the discovery of the 
Pole. Without Ootah, he insisted, the expedi- 
tion could never have succeeded 

That speech resulted in an interesting clis- 
cussion of the contributions of each member 
of the polar party to the final victory. It was 
agrocd that the six-man team itself won the 
success, but that in fact there could be no 
not the versatile, capable, loyal 
Henson, nor the brave and aggressive Ootah, 
but just one cliscoverer of the Pole, Peary him 
who had selected, organized, financed, 
and put that team im 
position tor the final successful assault 


cCi- 


discoverers" 


self 


trained, cirectec|, led. 


On that long and joyous evening, [ caught 
the mood and sninit of my relatives—watch- 
ing and listening while Kali, the lovable patri- 
arch, regaled the group with humorous stories 
of his adventures and danced and chanted i 
traditional drum sone; while husky, decp- 
yoiced Kissunguayg plaved the organ and sang 
with gusto; while all joined in slow songs 
atroiit tives 
» fine after the last long-cdrawn note burst 
into laughing, cheering applause 

[was touched by speechts in appreciation 
of my Visit and joy in discovering through me 
their Ameri 
presented by shy but-4¢miling children: bear 


love for their“ beautify! big coun- 


cry 


an cousins, and by farewell zifts 


skin mittens fram Kali; the polished claw ofa 
bear killed by Peter, from his widow and two 
daugnters; a gleaming five-foot. narwhal tusk 
from Talilanguag: a shining two-metal har- 
Poon point on a lanyard from Magssanguar, 
Anwukadg's son: a huge aerial color picture of 
(uwinaag from Robert a dog whip from Lg- 
SuInguad, no relation but a fiend from the 
long-ago summer of the monument building 
at Lape York. Bul. the list gets long 

Looking down the tables at that array of 
I realized with pride that these, 
of their people 
their representatives in government, those to 
whom 


ful hunters and sled drivers (still the mensure 


kind face. 
my relatives, were leaders 


others came for counsel, the most skill 


ofa man in this high Arctic), And from this 
I concluded that 
entluring spirit of Robert Edwin Peary, the 
discoverer of the Narth Pole, live on in 

this wild and ferce 

“Own domain,” to which he devoted so much 


of his life [J 


the blood ancl the driving, 





¥ beautiful country, his 


Descendants ay tte Axupedilions 
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WAYOR TURNED TEACHER, Pouline Peary 
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By $. ALLEN COUNTER 


PUP RAGOE OF RLUOECIENMCE. HARTARD UNIVERSITY 


(HE OLD POLAR ESKIMO, bent a bit 
at the waist but with smooth, dark 
skin anc black curly hair that belie 
his 80 years, heads briskly through 
the snow toward his dogs. Curled 

up like giant woolen balls, partially hidden 
from a recent blizzard, the wolflike beasts 
come to life in response to his calls, “Vimeeg, 
grimmeg,” shaking the crusted snow from their 
thick coats and yawning witha soft howl 
When Annukag, son of Maripaluk, reaches 
the dogs, he greets cach of them by name, 
patting them on their heads as they stretch 
and wag their tails, Anaukag is thereto hitch 
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them up fora trip, and they sense it. They 
immediately begin to make the whining 
sounds associated with a trek across the ice, 
for a Polar Eskimo dog would rather be run- 
ning than sleeping. 

With the smooth skill of a professional, 
Anaukay untangles the traces that tether 
ench dog separately to stakes driven deep into 
packed snow—traces now made of durable 
nylon rather than of the more perishable seal- 
skin wsed in his youth 

The big dogs prance about and snap at one 
another excitedly as Anaukag pulls each by 
the traces and connects them, one by one, to 
the front of an eight-foot wooden sled with 
tall rear upstanders. He beckons me to a thick 
reindeer-skin seat and we're off, heacling 
down the hillside to the frozen bay, with An- 
aukagq cracking his whip above the dogs’ ears. 

His 18-year-old grandson, Nuka, runs out 
from the house and jumps on the sled, whip 
in hand. The fannly has assigned him to chap- 
crone his grandfather over the dangerous, 
broken ice mounds scattered across the fro- 
zen sea—subtly, of course, so a5 not to hurt 
the old hunter's feelings. 

The eight dogs pull us at increciible speed. 
“Hargu, Aargu, 4orqu,” the old man yells, 
directing the dogs to the left. “AtsuéA, afsuk, 
atk,” and, ike the turning wheels of 0 car, 
dogs: and sled move to the right. Anaukag 
looks back and jaughs as be detects my admi- 
ration. Dogsled driving is considered a Polar 
Eskimo’'s greatest skill, and Anaukag has a 
reputation for being among the best 

Perhaps these skills were learned. Or may- 
be he was born with this talent, for his father 
was called by many one of the greatest dogsled 
drivers in the world. Anaukag is the son of 


JACKOF-ALL- TRADES, Ajako Henseom hurt, 
manages the local store, bank, post office, 
and transport: service fall under one roof), 
ond oct ds mayor in the settlement of 
Moriussag, where he cmd his wife, Puto, 

live: His famous grandfather, with a muak- 
ox colforound 1900 (let), wos known to 

the Eskimos is Moripaiuk, or Kind Matthew 
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Matthew Alexander Henson, one of the first 
two Americans to: reach the North Pole. Polar 
Eskimo by culture, but much darker and with 
very curly hair, he bears a remarkable resem- 
blance to photographs of Henson I have stud- 
ied over the years. 

After about a half hour's ride we reach 
the offshore seal traps set by his son Avatad, 
Ansukagy chops a hole in the ice around the 
rope tied to a stake. He tugs on the rope sev- 
cral times to see whether a seal is attached, 
“No duck,” he says. We'll come back tomor- 
row, at Anaukag enjoys this chore. He would 
feel useless if he cid not have some food- 
fathering responsibilities. So his five sons per- 
mit him te travel the bay with his grandchil- 
dren to check their seal traps. 

Returning to the warmth of his son Ajako's 
home, constructed of wood thoush still called 
an igloo, we pull off cur snowshoes and shoes. 
With a pocketknife Anaukag cuts off a raw, 
bloody sliver from a large walrus slab hanging 
just inside the door. “Momartog—verv tasty,” 
he says, cutting a second sliver for me. Dtry 
to fake it. “Mamartog,” I say, but without 
conviction, | 

In the central room Anaukag’s daughter-in- 
law Puto is scraping the fat from a polar bear 
skin that will make pants for Nuka, who has 
just killed his first manog. The sweet aroma 
of polar bear stew permeates the house. She 
hands a2 small piece of fat to her father-in-law 
as. a token of respect. “Very tasty!" he says in 
thanks for the delicacy. 

Anaukag tells me that since childhood he 
has heard many stories about the great Mari- 
paluk (Matthew the Kind One), stories that 
have mace him proucl. Henson, he says, was 
the most popular man ever to visit his land. 
Polar Eskimo legends and songs tell of how 
masterfully Maripaluk could drive a dogsied 
or hunt and skin a pur: (seal) or killan 
geveg (walrus). Then of course there was his 
long trek north, across the great sea with 
Ootah, Seegloo, Egingwah, Ooqueah, and 
Peary, to that strange place at the end of the 
sea ice they called the North Pole. 

The Eskimos would never have traveled so 
far from land in pursuit of Peary's obsession 
were it not for Maripaluk's presence and 
persunsion. Henson knew intimately most of 
the 200 or so members of the settlement. He 
spoke their language ond was accepted as one 
of them. Peary, the commander of the expe- 
ditions, could provide them with pay in the 
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form of goods and much desired] hunting 
rifles. But Henson was to them the man who 
made the expeditions work. Even the great 
Ootah said that while the others on Peary's 
expeditions were like children in the ways 

of the Eskimo, Maripaluk was a natural in 
their world. 

Once their poal was achieved, once the 
“Stars and Stripes [were] nailed to North 
Pole,” Peary and Henson left Greenland, 
never to return. But both left behind legacies 
and legends, Anaukag is part of that legacy. 


¥ VISIT to Moriussaq had roots 
/ some vears earlier when I wos a 
| +/ I Visiting professor at the Kare- 
— ©  finska Nobel Institute tn Stock- 
holm, Sweden. When some of my Swedish 
colleagues bégan to talk about Arctic explora- 
tion, I interjected proudly that a black Ameri- 
can had mace significant contributions to 
that field. To my surprise they knew all about 
Matthew Henson, an unsung hero to most in 
his native country. One Swede who had trav- 
eled to Greenland told me that some Eskimos 
darker in complexion than others might be 
descendants of Henson, while others lighter 
in complexion might be Peary's offspring. 
Many Danish men stationed in Greenland left 
mixéd children behind, and Henson and Peary 
had spent a decade in the Arctic. 

In 1986 1 was granted permission by the 
government of Denmark to travel to the 
northwestern reaches of Greenland to “con- 
duct a scientific study of ear disease in Eski- 
mos and to interview some of the Polar 
Eskimos who were familiar with early Amer- 
ican explorations in the area.” | was later 
given special permission by the U. &. Air 
Force to fly to Thule Aur Base. Farther north 
at Moriussaqg, village elders confirmed that 
the little dark man named Anaukag was 
indeed the son of Maripaluk. 

Anaukag, respected patriarch of five sons 
and 24 grandchildren, told me about cach of 
his children and pointed with preatest pride 
to the ones who had become hunters instead 
of technical workers under the Danes. He en- 


joved watching his granddaughters practice 


the old way of preparing raw birds for burial 
in a sealskin pouch, to be eaten as a delicacy 
months later. But most of all, he enjoyed 
talking about the legends of his father and 
Peary. He and his “cousin” Ral had grown 
up together learning about their fathers’ lives 
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as hunters and explorers in Greenland. Kali, 
he said, was Robert Peary § second son and 
Anuukag’s best friend. 

[traveled about 45 miles north to Herbert 
Island to meet Kali. Robert Peary hacl spent 
many days on this island hunting Walrus in 
the 1890s. [t still remains a fertile hunting 
ground. As soon a5 | éntered this tiny settle- 
ment, Dapotted.a fit-looking, light-skinned 
man with Eskimo eyes standing in the en 
trance to a house. Wanting to know who the 
Visitor was, hé came out to meet me, smiling 
cheerfully. Right away I could see the striking 
resemblance to Robert Peary. Like Ansukag 
in our first meeting, Kali too thought that I 
must be a Henson. Why else, they reasoned, 
would a black American have come so far to 
see them? 

K.ali traveled back to Morissag with me 








so that T could learn more from him and Anau- 


kag about their growing up in Greenland. 
Both revered their fathers but agreed that 
Nlaripwluk was the more highly regarcec 
ation the Eskimos. Kali told me of his aban- 
donment by Peary and said that his mother 
had been poorly treated by the other Eskimos 
for her relationship with Peary, Both said 
they had never had any contact with their 
American relatives, and their lifelong dream 
was to visit America to meet them 


ACK IN THE U.8,, | bezan the search in 
earnest. “Hallelujah, God bless you 
for finding our relatives,” remarked 
ane Henson. The American Pearvs’ 

response wis not 50 warm. They questioned 
my motives-for bringing this information 
before the public and were less than eager 
Lo establish contact with any Eskimo Pearys 

I returned to Mloriussaq tn the late fall of 
LOS6 with rl fts anc photographs of the Ameri 
can Hensons for Anaukag —including a bian- 
kel personally knitted for him by his cousin, 
Olive Henson Fulton 

“Quianag, qujanag—thank you," he said 
over and over. “Now that I know I have rela- 
tives over there, | must go to see them,” be 
said, laughing with joy. [ll with prostate can- 
cer, he asked whether I could help him and 
his sons visit their American relatives ane see 
hus father’s grave before he died. And he 
wanted Kali to come along if possibie, 

And so it came about that on May 29, 
Matthew Henson's and Robert Peary’s sons 
set foot on American soil. Fete) by Harvard 
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University, whose president, Derek Bok, pre- 


sented Anankag and Rah with awards of rec- 
ognItion at the “Worth Pale Family Reunion” 
banquet, and given a backyard barbecue by 
cousin Olive, 1 hey toured Fast Coast plas es 
of major significance in their fathers’ lives 
These stops included the Explorers Club in 
New York City, of which Peary had been 
president and which elected Henson to honor 
ary memibership— the first black so honored; 
Matthew Henson's birthplace and a school 
bearing his name in Maryland: and the Abys- 
sinian Baptist (Church in Harlem, where he 
had been culogizecd, Washington, lL). ©, cele- 
brated June 3, 1987, as Matthew A. Henson 
Day, and at Arlington National Cemetery, 
a 


(aTeeniand at is father § grave 





i Peary laid. a wreath he had brought from 
My Harvard students and I took Kali, his 
children, and some of the Greenland Hensons 

to the Peary-MacMillan Arctic Museum at 
Bowdoin College in Maine. Once more I ap- 
pealed to the Maine side of the Pearv family to 
let Kali meet his half brother Robert Jr., then 
83 and living in nearby Augusta. The visit 
was brief, but Kaliand his children enjoyed 
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it. “For the first time in my life,” Kali said to 
his brother, “T feel like a Pear 

Our last stop was the Woodlawn Cemeter 
In New York City, where Matthew Henson 
wos buried. After placing a wreath, Anaukac 
stared silently down. at the headstone. “M1 
father must have hada tough time up in our 
land. He must have been very cole at times,” 
he said. “My father. My father.” Then he 
toned to us: “T too will be asleep soon, Lam 
now ready to go back home to che.” 

Three weeks after his return to the Arctic. 
Anaukagq was dead 


HY HAD PEARY a noble tomb in 
Arhington National (lemetery 
and Henson a simple grave in 
Sew York? I had the difficult: task 
Of explaining to my Eskimo friends the moture 
of Amencan racial prejudice and the dispa 
rate Lreatment of their respective fathers 
Rarely has a man given so much of his life to 
the honor of his country and received so little 
in return as Henson. Risime from the lowly 


backeround of a sharecropper with only six 





pracies ol schooling, he deserved &@ permanent 


Descendants of the Faepeditian 437 
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ace of honor in history for his. 
Leaders af black Amer- 


agave him that recognition, But mainstream 


n 
to polar exploration 
America of 1909 found it hard to ari cpl thie 
fact that Peary had selected ab 
his five white assistants to travel the final 


and ziorious leg of the North Pole journey 





ack man over 


Certainly in 1909 European Americans would 
not recognize a black man as an equal or grant 
him a share of the priv 

Eventually Peary wee given both national 
ind international recormition, Grole techs 
were heaped upon him, mecluding a special 
SO bets 


He- 


award from the National Geographic 
while Henson was largely skipped over 
tween expectilions Peary returned to his 
NEL 


positions ina Nav vard, a5 a railroad porter 


Petes t 


Lis 


while Henson mate do with menial 





or janitor, or joined Peary-on tecture tours, 
dressed in Polar Eskimo regalia, to help raise 
money for further Arctic exploration. Pear 
retired as a rear arimiral: Henson retired on a 
Ditiible Prosar 48 & messenger in the Pecleral 
Customs House in New York 

But ever since their davs in the Nicaraguan 


jungie and throughout their shared orcenis in 


the Arctic, their mutual respect remained sol- 
id. For thal period Peary was unusually pro- 
eressive and fair in his treatment of Henson, 
Who enjoved ap almost unheard of equality in 
the far north. This bothered some of Peary’s 
LeamMmMiales—one PPOLSSLIne 4 ehementls ol 
Henson's “freedom and insolence™ and Peary 
apparent “indifference” toward it 

nal and trusted companion 


Henson shared many of hic 
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OLD COMRADES, Jdfotthew Henaonianad 
Robert Peary now lie side by sule ot-Arline- 
ton Matin! Cemetery. In (O87, just hefore 
Ae died, Hendon's Eskimo son, Anaukag, 
visited fhe sample privesite (above) in 
Wittlown Cemetery, Nite York® Cir, 

whtere Fit father hind been burted in 19545 
Cnr 6, 988, Aerson's Eskime cana 
Amonican relates aclerrmly wittiesaed th 
2 Cerna reintennent—with 


ecactiy +4 weds ation 
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Inti) death overtook himin Loss 


our fine! parting | told Heneon = 4on 


Anaukac that [ had written to the 


of the United States 1 


Before 
Presitient 
ask that he transfer 
Matthew Henson's remains toa nace of honor 
among other heroes in Arlington National 
Cemetery. | said that] would continue to 
Peon uno 


‘Tf vou do transfer him, | wanton 


| cucceeced 
to see it he remarked. This was a request | 
im proud to have honored 

On April ¢ 
through the stillness of Arlington National 
Cemetery. By order of the President of the 
United states, Alexander Henson 
with full honors 
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fit te offer to vour trew the Stege whereon 
lheyv were acted: foros Geograpnay tweitnoul 
Aistory seem @ carkasse wittoul wietion, 
to Aistory wie! Geography, wondrenie as 
0 Vagrant! withoul a certorne hapa 
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OLLOWING the famous Captain 
Smith, who (thanks to Pocahontas) 
' SUPVIN etl to comment on the hnerets- 
Sars partnership of history and peie- 
raphy, we offer fo vour wiew our present 
Store. Forthe Society, I am dehghtecl to an 
nounce publication of National Geographic's 
Aisterical Afias of the United States, a car 
topraphic guide to the development of the 
United States. It is the first atlas of such 
enone to anpear in more than 50 vears 
As] watched the Aisterical Atios take 
chape and substance over the past two vears, 
[ grew convinced that every American 
student should have the chance to use tt—for 
schoolwork, of course, and aiso to go travel 
ing through our country’s history for the 
adventure of it 
Therefore, a8 part of the Society's centen 
nial celebration and 94 a cift to the nation, 
the Board of Trustees has directed that a 
copy of the atlas be sent—at no cost—to 
every U.S. school with ninth-gracde students 
or higher. This means some 35,000 schools: 
public, private, and parochial from Gauam 
to Puerto Knco and from Rev West to Nome 
students and Society members will find 





the atias to be a true book of maps: some 


PRACKING the great adventure of th 
deveioning United States, the Societys 
new Bistoriaol Athos includes, from iert, a 
ao mip of the young CL. &. mide by thi 
gecgTophier of aon old enemy, Britoors 
George DT Characteristic American house 
hypes ore dispiaved ind section on “Peopte.’ 
The fore Age of the 19202 whoops tt un 
fod “Chronalogy” apreded. Cadifioc tail 
fine show evolution of autometive styling 
In the “Economy section 

Fortunes hunters crowd gold-and-stiver 
booritown (Creede, Coforade tap), in about 
[So0. Creede survirved—and «till mines 
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HISTORICAL ATLAS 
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Explore America’s history from the 14005 to now: 
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Please send me National Geographic's new Hisromicar 
ATLAS OF THE Usmep Sranes. Bille at the price checked 
below, plas postage and handling, when my ATLAS is 
shipped it November. Mf not completely satrfied, | may 
return the ATLAS without payment. 


_| Deluxe Edition $74,95 
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_ Regular Edition $54.45 
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Boats at work on 
American waters 
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NATIVE INGENUITY of ordinary Americonsis documented here in the designs of work 


i 


beats and throughout the Historical Atlas in other detailed views of such subjects os 


barns, carly industry, and colonial farming. 


OOO antique maps, period maps, =pecialized 
Maps, 1nd new maps, many mace from cata 
never before mapped. Their range is enor- 
mous, from 17th-century maps (one shows 
the Pacific Ocean to be “ten daves march” 
from Chesapeake Bay), to a spy's map 
detailing disposition of the Continental 
Army at Valley Forge, to a map in a section 
on American language that locates places 
in which people call heavy rainstorms 
“toad-stranglers.” 

(Charts, graphs, and hundreds of phote- 
graphs and other illustrations illuminate the 
Cartographic story, Many are rare period 
pieces, while others were specially commis- 
stoned. Por msatance, a highly detailed paint- 
ing captures the Ford assembly line, which 
changed the very nature of manufacturing 
Another records — by name and trade— 
aéireet of merchants shops in colonial 
Annapolis, Maryland. 

The atlas explores the founding and 
growth of the United States by following 
major themes: land, people, boundaries, 
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economy, nelworks. and communities, Five 
chapters called chronologies offer illustrated 
and mapped summuries of trends, events, 
and celebrated people sometimes in unfamil 
lar roles. For instance, we encounter Martin 
Van Buren not as a forgettable President but 
as a hard-nosed, favor-swapping, political 
boss active in promoting the presidential 
campaign of Old Hickory, Gen. Andrew 
Jackson. 

The atlas is designed for use at many lev- 
eis of instruction aml enjowment. The casual 
reader may browse, while the more curious 
can dig into the details. Students, especial- 
ly, Will find the comprehensive index to be 
4 quite to finding the many connections 
between topics and chapters, A detailed 
bibliography 15 alee included. 

With this atlas we enter new territory. 
We invite you to come along on an adven 
ture in history that would have appealed to 
that explorer, chronicler, cartographer, 
promoter, and “President of Virginia and 
Admirall of New England”: John Smith. [J 
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Youre enough to 
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The right choice. 


(On A MOMENT during the 
| 189) expertition to Alaska’s 
Mount St. Elias—the first 

ever sponsored by the Society 
[erael C. Russell was startled by 
the vision of “avast crty, wit ly 
battlements, towers, minarets, 
and domes of fantastic orchitec- 
tire, ring where we knew that 
only the berg-covered waters 
extended.” This phantom city, 
he Liter Wrote, WHE as erie a 
Mirage as any ever witnessed 
im faraway ceserts, 

In this month's issue we re- 
Visi an era when the world 
seemed full of such maryels. 
The edge of the unknown was 
is close as Alnska, and myste- 
ricus cultures beckoned trom 
distant lands. To search out 
these mysteries, to stretch the 
imazimation—these were the 
roals of the Society's early 
explorers, rs iy they TEAL yr 
goals tocar 

This search has carriect ws 
along way curing the past 
hundred vears. Yet | find it 
TESSSUrineg bo discoverin te 
many things we do today 
threacs thet bead back to where 
we began 

(ur tecture program, for ex- 
ample, was launched on Febru- 
ary 17, L888 — eight morths 
before the debut of the masa- 
zine. The first locture was given 
by Maj. John Wesley Powell, 

a Society founder who'd mace 
his name as a daring explorer 
of the Colorado River. Since 
then we've hosted some 2,400 


Exploring the world 


then and now 


HA itm wll Poe Ai a ois Fa 


lectures, cach Capo Vane Aue 
ences With tales of exploration, 
Adventure, and travel 

These lectures, by the wary, 
eventually inspired our award- 
winning Television Specials, As 
early 4s 1913 speakers at these 








PERS Were uti A ET Rae PCC tt 
pictures, among the first of 
which was “The Vallew of Ten 
Thousand Smokes,” 
mentary about an expedition to 
Alaska’s volcanic Katmal region 
The success of the lecture 

fitm Aones of thre Bownly, which 
was broadcast on television in 
LOSS, convinced my father, Met- 


i 
te u= 


ville Bell Garosvenor, that we 
should produce our own TY 
thows. Today our Specials still 
herd thie tist.of the most peop ler 
DTORTaMS €Ver snow on public 
television 





Another project reaching 
back to cur beginnings 15 the 
Society's campaign to improve 
eeoeraphy education. In Jan- 





vary, a5 you know. we pledged 
10 million dollars to establish 
the National (seneraphic 
Society Rducation Founcla- 





thon. Durma the past few vears 
our Geography Education Pro 
pram has helo! create a naion- 
wide network of teacher 
alliances to improve teaching 
and curriculns 

This campaign really started 
a hundred vears ago, Lut 
founders Were just a concerned 
as-we about our nation 3 lack of 
Fe0cTa phic awareness. An 1893 
mararine article entithed “The 
Improvement of Geographical 
Teaching” was followed in 1895 
by a special series of ton mone 
traphsan peocranhic topics 
These were published, as we 
Einlainerl, “to rencer accessible 
tloevery public school in the 
Unite! States, at a nominal 
Price, GOCUnEte find properts 
correlated information upon the 


geography of our country, and 
lng. 
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Beginning in 1919, we 
reached even more directly inte 
the classroom throueh our 
weekly school bulletins. These 
Limely reports continued unt 
LO7S. when they were replaced 
by our popular WORLD maga- 
mine. "Today our Educational 
Vibeédia Division offers not only 
hilmstrips but also computer 
eottware for the classroom. We 
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Are EVER experimenting with 
interactive videodise® bo pul 
Yok ELOTe=4 if informat LON) AL 
a teacher's wid student's 
hinertis 

We've long been committed to 
Niering lively reading to mem 
bers of all apes. irom cur pap-up 
hawks for chiletren to TRAVELER 
migazine and NATIONAL GEO 
GRAPHIC RESEARCH. (Chur first 
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book i conticiered a classic, Pub- Since then, we've expanded our 
lished in 1914, Alazeon Glacie scope considerably and evolved 
Studies, by Ralph S. Tarr anel inte other mea. But we ve 
Lawrence Viariin, still provides newer loet sieht of whal our 
claciologists with the best earh members want. And we've 
descriptions of Alaska 5 so0utn never fet the mecdium—whether 
arn bce frelds print, film, video, or softwirre— 
In the first issue of NATIONAL distort aur funcamental mes- 
OEOGRAPHIC we nnnounced the cage” The world is still a ploce 
Hew mnzhzine “in the hope that Allied with marvel=-for cach of us 
itmay become «channel of in- to discover 
tercommunication, stimulate 
BEOPTIONE 1Vestiealiin sunt 
prove an acceptable medium for 
the publication of results." HEMIDENT, NATIONAL GENGRAPHIC SOCLETY 
ea? en fe eh E, KA oan ae aT oc uae - 
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Wool 
My compliments on “Wool— Fabric of Histery” 
(Muay 1985); astory that spanned the cap between 
education and entertainment, giving reacers 4 
rare insight into this unique natural fiber, More 
than 100,000 individuals contribute to lamb 
and wool production in the United States, where 
consumers growing enthiusinem helped boost 
the industry inte economic vitality in 1988. 
James G, BUTLER 
Denver, Colorado 


Nina Hyde's article reads like propaganda from 
the wool indusiry, Nota word about the wide- 
spread destruction of vegetation (and consequent 
soil erosion) by domesticated sheep or the con- 
tinuing massacre of competing herbivores and 
predators in sheep-ranching arenas, 

JEAN SMILINGCOVOTE 

Chicago, [linets 


Asa sheepherder, | thank you for your excellent 
article on wool, It i¢.a precious fiber, ancl much 
U. 3, land would lie nonproductive if it were not 
forsheep. [tis nature's true renewable resource. 
Loatw L. Moencu, Jn. 
Salt Lake City, U'lal 


What.a surprise to find not one line about the ex- 
ceptional Tcelancic wool. I have seen plenty of 
Icelandic fishermen wearing those beautifully 
warm Ice-wool sweaters. 

LANA RAJA 

Modsworth, [Mines 
You suggest that intricate patterns were knitted 
into Aran Ele sweaters for the purpose of identi- 
fing the bodies of drowned fishermen. Accord- 
Ing bo the Reverend Richard Rutt, Bishop of 
Leicester. and author of A History of Hand Knit- 
ting, This morbid idea seems to stem from J. M. 
Synge's one-act play, Riders to the Sea. In it a 
drowned man is identified by the mistakes his sis- 
ter remembered making in- knitting his stock- 
ings. Misrememberec, this incident developed 
intoan élaborate and impossible theory about the 
meaning of patterns on (sweaters),” 

NANCY SAUNDERS 

Severna Park, Maryland 
Having raked sheep during my teens, Lremem- 
ber two men, 7Ovears old. whosheared the sheep 
in our area. Though their faces showed the 


edfects of hot dry outdoor work, their hands did 
nol. The skin was smooth, pliable, and wrinkle 
free. Their palms were callus free even though 
they labored on their farms daily. Lanolin in the 
wool they worked with was the reason, nature's 
answer to dry skin. 

Jupy O1LS0N 

Oubitna, California 


The article contained no reference to qivnut, the 
underwool of the domesticated musk-ax. Oivint 
rivals cashmere and other specialty fibers in di- 
ameter and other qualities, 
SiGRUS C. ROnE@TrSsoN 
Anchorage, Alaska 


Nina Hyde should have talked to Nicole Duplaix 
(Fleas) anel discovered that the emergence of the 
wool industry in Britain during the Middle Ages 
was related to plague and fleas. The plague epi- 
demic in the 1340s nearly halved the population 
of the British Iskes, The need for food crops also 
halved, and arable land was turned into pasture 
to produce wool for the remaining population, 
which had become wealthier and exchanged 
their poor clothing for better woolen gurments: 
T. W. SCHILLHORN-VAN-VEEN 
Afichigan State University 
Haslett, Mickigan 


Kerala 
Asan immigrant from Kerala, India, can vouch 
that the anecdotes about the Kerala people (Muy 
1988) reflect our charismatic and colorful psy- 
che. It has been stated (jokingly, of course} that 
Edmund Hillary and Tenzing Norgay on their 
expedition to Mount Everest were offered cups of 
hot beverage by an enterprising Kerala coffee 
shop owner at the summit. 

Tom MATHEWS 

Parsippany, New Jersev 


Having just returned from a trip of technical as- 
sistance in Kerala, I recall an underemployed, 


democratic, well-ocucated, hardworking, god- 


ly, peaceful soctety. It is a natural region for the 
Introduction of labor-intensive industries. Vet 
American interest in India seems nonexistent, 
BELA G. LIpTak 
Stamford, Commecticnt 


Supernova 
One af the mostimportant aspects of Supernova 
1987 A received only a single sentence in your oth- 
erwise fine article (May 1988). The supernovae 
that we see in the sky actually occurred 170,000 
yearsago, Thisevent, as wellas other astronomi- 
cal events, gives us the opportunity to look ci- 
recth; into the past history of the entire universe. 
Jor R. HATFIELD 
Conifer, Colorado 


author Robert FP 
Could it br a 


| have & =peculation for 
Kirshner about the mystery spot 
brown dwarf companion to Sandiuleak -69°202 
(Hitmcs! a Star but mot quite massive enough to 
kindle ttiself), for which the shock wave of SN 
L987 A provicer 
mentarily tenite it but which quickly faded, 
able to sustain its own fires? Such an object so 
close to Sanduleak-69°202 ami SA 1a A would 
be extremely difficult to detect when im an “un- 


excited” state 
ROBERT W. RULAGA 


Florncsant, Missowr 
ft ts dowbhtfn, accornfing to Aursieie 


wind st bape been cnourhenerey from fae oy 


the extra compression to moe 


litere 


pemmote fo Ape yeniled sch at offect. 


*Rosed on iF! coleador yeor toms 


You state that sensors were placed 2,000 feet be- 
neath Lake Trice. In the World Almanar Lake 
Erie is listed with a depth of 210 feet 

Max MoRPHEW 

Spoke, Wasiiaeton 
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Persian Gull 


The GEOGRAPHIC scoverage af the diverse piit- 
ical and clemographic factors inthe Persian Gulf 
(May L983) was timely, Despite the already high 
flakes of the geapoliti= Ubere, events are “up 
ping the ante.” At the enc of 1987 OPEC an- 
nounced that their proven. reserves of dil haa 





of possareger mreniecne throcgh Aa. 


risen by 160 billion borrets (an increase that by it- 
see seven to ¢ieht times U.S. reserves). This 
means that the Persian Gulfares holds mere than 
58 percent of the world’s proven oll reserves 


This fact 
ports during the last three years, basplaced U.S 


combined! with skvrocketmg oi] mm- 
National seCurity In graye jeonardy. Americans 
will need to learn much more about the nations of 
the Persicun Geull as our future economic destiny 
will increingiy depend opm then 

CHARLES A. FINGER 
Woshineton, 1), | 


SOmany mes Americans aré ignorant of the his- 


tory an culture of the Arab world. The conflict 


in the gulf can only be onalweed if we study the 
people and their history. Perhaps then we can 
hop to resilve this war-and bring pewuce to the 
ult states 

Lisa BRows 

liens, Georgia 
l believe that our policy in the Persian Gulf ta 
failed policy, and we should try to chande it. If 
the LA bad net overthrown Mohammed Mos<a 


deh [the premier of iran 1951-53] anc supported 


the shah and bis SaAvAK [secret police], our rela- 


Honship with Tran ane probably much of the 


Mice Mast wuld be very different 
DAVID ER. REUGER 


Lrbonen, Pennsylvania 
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Fleas 


T was appalled to read in the May issue that 
“Spraying for fleas with DDT, Burma, Viet- 
nam, India, anc southern African nations have 
scored major victories against plague.” DDT is 
one of the most persistent and environmentally 
damaging chemicals ever produced. 

Joan M. CROWE 

Thunder Bey, Ontoria 


Many vears ago, in the late twenties, my father 
took me on a trip to New York to see “the 
sihts.” The most cunous of all was a flea circus 
down on the Bowery. For years [have vividly de- 
scribed. first to our children and later to our 
grandchildren, that-amazing show of tiny fleas 
ona miniature carousel, pulling a golden chariot, 
playing on a seesaw, and kicking a tiny ball over 
a goal, The children often asked me to “tell them 
again about the flea circus.” But the trouble 
was— not one of them believed it was true. Page 
693 of your May issue has vindicated me at last— 
and, oh, how sweet it is! 

FRANCES SHAFFER 

Honolulu, Hawati 


Your statement that fleas jumping 150 times 
thetrown length is “equivalent toa man jumping 
nearly a thousand feet” perpetuates the error of 
sciling aflea’s jump to its size One could is logi- 
cally say, afiea has six legs. In proportion to-size, 
aman would have 500. Power and weight bal- 
ance out, and “the height to whichan animal can 
jump is more nearly independent of its size than 
proportional to it.” The quote is from “(mn Being 
the Right Size,” by J. B.S. Haldane. 

Davin E. BosLey 

Grifton, Nerth Carelina 


If we are to béeliewe that the ATDS virus can be 
passed with.an exchange of needles or of tainted 
blood in transfusions, why not an exchange of 
blood via the flea or mosquita? 
Artur H. SANDERS 
Dransborn, New Fork 


Scientists have found no evidence thal tasecia 
fronsmil ike ALOS virus. 


The article on fleas was well-done, but please no 
more. | have been itching and scratching for 
three days. 

FRANK WHITESIDE 

Rancho Santa Fe, elie 


Letters should be addressed to eerie es 

Nationa! Geographic Magocsine, Bor 37448, 
Hashington, D.C. 20003, and should include 
sender's address and lelephone number. Net ail 
letters can be wied. Those that are will afien be 
edited and excerpied. 


Nationa Geographic, September O88 





Shown smaller than actual size wf 1010", incluching display bee 





“g P’ SCULPTURE BY 

~ GEORGE McMONIGLE. 
Created by the famed wildlife artist 
whose masterpieces have been 
acquired by world leaders. 

Fine hand-painted porcelain. 


Sculprure so lifelike you have to touch ir to 
believe it’s porcelain. Created by George 
McMonigle — whose work has been 
presented to The White House, The 
Smithsonian and The People's Republic 
of China. 

From the dramatic sweep of the wings 
ta the intricare texture of the feathers, 
every derail is sculpted and hand-painted 
with extraordinary realism. And each 
imparted sculpture bears the artist's 
personal signature. 

Available only from The Franklin 
Mint. Priced at $195, including the base 
of polished hardwoad. 








Last year we had 220 bad nights, 
SO yOu Could Nave a good one. 
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72 your fiat tire } YOU Gas, Have a good night. Join AAA, call toll 
ow you i necessary. We'll give free, 1-800-AAA-HELP. 


‘Round and ‘round and ‘round she goes. ‘What’ 


99 eo wrong next, nobody knows. If your car's 


been giving you tore problems per mile lately it's 
trme to call Southeast Bank tor an auto loan 
Our simple interest loans can save you a lot ot money down the road. Because you pay mter 
est only on the balance owed_ And, of course, you have the option of paying your loan off early 
with no prepayment penalty at all 
What's more, we'll take your loan application over the phone. And very likely ere you an 
answer the day you apply 


So pick out the car you want, new or used, and gtve Se Southeast Rank 


usa call. Wed like to help-you get more smiles per mile 








_ When you're travelling it's reassuring fo 
know you can rely on.a perfectly coordinated 


flight schedule, Carefully devised to allow for 


time diflerences at each destination, with 
no-wailt connections, at convenient times 
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GREAT PHOTOS HAVE COME 
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WHEN THE COUSTEAU SOCIETY GOT WORD OF QUR DARING NEW 
ITINERARIES, ok i PATCHED A CREW I JOIN Us, 
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THE BEST CARDIOVASCULAR EXERCISER 
N ordicirack 


Scientific Proof 

' in tests of exercise efficiancy at a major university, NordicTrack burned 
more caiones and provided a greater cardiovascular workout than an 
exercise bike and a rowing machine. And a healthy cardiovascular 
sysiem is your key to 4 full and actrve life. 


Plus... Best Way to Lose Weight 

Recent studies show that aerobic axercise is the most effective way 
to lose weight, No other exercise machine burns more calories than 
Nordicirack ... 50 you can lose weight faster and keep it off without 


Paty: Call or write for 
Folds in seconds and requires FREE BROCH URE AND VIDEO 
only T7235" foo space -— - -: ee TT] 


Easiest Way Nordic rack 
pechidestameinlceed eaeae 141 Jonathan Blvd. No., Chaska, MN S43t8 
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AGOVERNMENT 
OF HALF THE PEOPLE, 
BY HALF THE PEOPLE, AND 
FOR HALF THE PEOPLE. 


The quote isn't accurate. But the 
numbers are. 

In the last Presidential election, only 
53% of those eligible actually voted. 

The problem is worst among the 
youngest voters, the 18-to-24-year-ald 
group, Less than halt of them even 
register, Only 17% actually voted in 1986. 

This shocking statistic prompted us 
to make a commitment to the Vote 
America Provect. 

Together, we are providing teaching 
materials to 25,000 high schools. And 
personal registration and voting booklets 
to over a half-million voting-age 
students. Our goal: to register every one 
of them, And to urge them all to 
become intormed voters. 

We're running a national TV campaign 
to encourage older voters, too. 

Because when a government is of halt 
the people and by halt the people, 
sooner or later the worst thing happens. 
It becomes for halt the people. 

And no American would vote for that. 


GENERAL OYNANMICS 
4 Strang Gonpany For 4 Strong Country 
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NEW AUTOMATIC TRANSMISSION 
ROOM FOR FIVE 











Standard ratinenmvents mow incloGe an automates ove 
Onive (ansirnssign, Povver steerimt,, lumury interior, and 
soprusticeated sound system. Power windows, locks ard 
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“When peopte ask me who was the biggest staron Lhe Love 
Boat Show vou know what | tell them? | say the Royal Princess. 
And beginning next spring, you Can join her inaugural season 
cruising the Mediterranean, Northern Europe and Russia. 

Imagine sitting in her SbO" observation lounge as she wends her 
way throweh picturesque Greek Isles. Relaxing 
On YOUr OWT private veranda as she arrives 
al. the fabled French Riviera. Dining on 
Bourmet cuisine. And énjoving the best enter 
Lainment on the seven Seas. 

Princess has combined its 
years of experience cruising 
Europe with the most celebrated ship af the decade, 
the magnificent Koval Princess, to create the 
orandest Buropean cruises ever offered. Believe 
me, this is one debut vou just shouldn't miss! 

SAVE $500. FLY FREE. 

Book vour unforpettahle two-week European 
cruise acventure on the Royal Princess under 
deposit by January 31 and-save $500 per couple. 
For more information, call your travel agent. 
Or send in the attached postage-paid card. 
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Li Please send me a free IS89 color brochure on 
the Koval Princess debut in kurope. 


Please tell us about yourself: 
I. lam likely to visit Burope: 
LJ1988 Eyigoo 8 =6<7 1991 CL] Unsure 
2. | have -vacationed more than 2.000 miles from 
home in the past 5 vears [_] tes LJ No 


=" 


a. MY Cruise experience 
] Never _) Two years apt 
] Last year [J] Three yearsago (2 Longer 
Cruise ship Destinalion 
4. MV age is: 
E |) Under 25 
C1 25-34 


[35-44 
J 445-4 


would be interested ih other cruises to: 
[] Caribbean Lj Alaska 
|_] Transcanal _] Orient 


C] Mexico 1 South Pacific 
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“Find Out How 
Truly Affordable 


A Princess Vacation 
In Kurope Can Be: 


Havin Waclhend 








What we know | 
about computers we've 
learned on the phone. 
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Since G9, ATAT’s UNIX 
operating system bias 
heen improving 
computer use. Today's 
UNIX System Wis 
capable of running 
hundreds of different 
Sov WiLre Prog Pains cont 
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even PC's. Its Hexibiliry 
and power are piving 
poople greater free- 
dom of Chome across 
computer architec: 
tures. Helping to pro 
tect previous hardware 
Investments, Ane 
tiTeui iri al CO, 
open standard which 
is working to unify 

the computer industry, 





Lomncerrery 
Optical Computers 


As today’s COMI PULers 
approach their limits, 
AT&l is looking at 
them ina new light. 
The optical computers 
ol tomorrow will use 
Lig hit esis to process 
information, 

At speeds measured in 
trillionths of seconds. 
Upto ten times Laster 
than today's fastest 
electronic computers. 
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ACING A SOLID WALL of 
nhototraphs, practiced 
eyes sorted out the best of 

nine decades of National Geo 

graphic images for the Corcoran 

Lrallery of Art's exhibition com- 

memorating the Society s cen 

tennial. lt was the last big cut 
after months of research and 
preliminary sifting. Author of 
our article JANE LIVINGSTON, 
second from left, exhibriion 
coordinator DENA ANDRE, left, 
and curator of photography 

FRANCES FRALIN, 

the Corcoran—tackled black- 

Bnd=-Wwhite and early color prints 

in our archives. KATHY Moran, 

second from right, picture editor 

for our communications divi 

sion, searched through 45-mm 


nghat—all af 


elidkes im aur files 

Photographer DECLAN 
Hawn, foreground, reviewed 
the unpublished work of our 
photographers. Recording this 
session, Haun turned. it into A 
collage to ilustrate how the. se- 
lection process turned individual 
elements into a whole, “Almost 
every color photugrapa in the 
room is in the show,” he says 


CCELERRATING the fun sicle of 
our centennial, Chicago Pribune 
Cartoonist and creator of the 


comic strip “Shoe,” Jeti 
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actually what | wanted to dio fer 
a livingg— fo to strange, farawi 
places and take photographs of 
weird birds, he says. “Then | 
found! it was easier to make 


them up. Saves on film, too 
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